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PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


Flowers and fruit grow on permanent plants just as beautifully as in labor- 
some annual gardens. They beecome an increasingly valuable permanent 
investment instead of a mere yearly expense. 


LIVING FENCES and WALLS 


Not tender, constantly pruned privet, 
but aristocratic and easily-managed 
evergreens. Set 114 feet apart. The 
two best: Upright Yew, 25 for $28.50 
(50 or more at $1 each) ; Hemlock, 
25 for $15 (50 or more at 50c each). 
(Bushy, sheared, twice transplanted, 
12 to 15 inch plants.) 


LAWNS WITHOUT LABOR 


There is no substitute for well-kept 
grass, but those irritating hard-to- 
mow terraces and slopes can be cov- 
ered with Vinca minor (myrtle)— 
evergreen, tough, hardy, neat. Set 1 
foot apart. 100 strong plants for $12. 


BEAUTY WITHOUT 
BACK-ACHE 


Plant ’em once, beauty for genera- 
tions and without cultivation. 


RHODODENDRONS for as low as 35c. 
Young plants, 12 to 15 inches high 
with small earth ball. (You pay ex- 
press on arrival, about 6c each.) 


Price each: 5-24 25-49 50up 
Rhod. Maximum. 
White, July ....... 60c 40c 35c 
Rhod. Catawbiense. 
Purple, June ...... 75c 60c 55c 
Rhod. Carolina. 
Clear pink. May .. 75c 60c 55c 
Kalmia (Mt. Laurel). 
Pink, White. May . 60c 45c 40c 
OFFER A: 
5 each of above, 20 evergreens, 
for $13.50. 
OFFER B: 


Larger, 4 years older, 1% to 2 feet, 
B. & B., bushy specimens. 


1 each of above, plus Leucothoe 
(White, April), 


5 fine evergreens, boxed for $15.75. 





(photo) RHOD. MAXIMUM, 18” B.&B. 


(insert) KALMIA, 12” plants. 


FLOWERS WITHOUT 


DRUDGERY! 


Giant Dutch CROCUS. Last in 
ground for decades. Rainbow mix- 
ture, 9 centimeter bulbs (largest 
grown) 25 for $1.50. 


NARCISSUS and DAFFODILS. 
Permanent Naturalizing mixture, 
all kinds, largest size round bulbs, 
100 for $8. 


3 Highest-Rated PEONIES. Plant 
once for 25 years labor-free beauty ! 
Lecygne (best white), Rivoire 
(best red), Therese (best pink). 
One each all 3 for $8. All outstand- 
ing, far beyond ordinary. 


BROWNELL ROSES. New sub- 
zero hardy race. We offer 14 kinds, 
including the best Hybrid Teas, 
Climbers, Creepers. Any 3 for $5. 


FRUIT WITHOUT LADDERS 
Picking fruit—even pruning and 
spraying — can be fun if done from 
the ground. And it can if dwarfed 
fruits only are planted. More fruit 
per acre, too. All your old favorite 
varieties, the same large fruit. Bal- 
anced Home Orchard that takes care 
of pollenization: APPLES: 1 McIn- 
tosh, 1 Wealthy ; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 
1 Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 
1 German Prune PLUM. 


OFFER A: 


One each all six, 2-year-olds, 
fruit possible 1948, for $23. 


OFFER B: 
The same, a year older, $31. 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES. Big 
as small cherries, easily grown, hand- 
some bushes. Sensational. 3-year, 12 to 
18 inch, assorted named kinds, 10 plants 
for $18. (18 to 24 inches, 10 for $22.50.) 


BLIGHT-FREE CHESTNUTS. Old- 
fashioned sweet small type of nuts on 
Chinese trees (2 to 3 feet) 3 for $6. 





PYRAMID YEW 


FRANKLINIA 


OUTSTANDING NOVELTIES 


Rare and new permanent plants for greater 
beauty and less work: Any one of the plants 
in size stated below for $5.75; any two for 
$11. (1 each all eleven—a magnificent and 
useful collection of dwarfs—$57.50.) 


Burgundylace Maple. Rich wine-red all 
summer; leaf finely cut. New form of 
Acer palmatum. l-year grafts, from 4- 


— |, 

inocrimson. A hardier, more vig- 
a Hinediien that does not fade the 
day after flowers open. Sensational. 10 
to 12 inches B. & B. 

White Daphne Mezereum. The dwarf Feb- 
ruary Da _ with clean, white flower. 
2 feet B. 

Franklinia. Only hardy, fall-blooming na- 
tive small tree. Fragrant. 2 to 2% foot 


plants. 

idal Hemlock. Shaped like American 
Hemlock but grows slowly, stays a smal! 
tree. 1 year grafts from 4-inch pots. 

Kelsey Yew. Broad bush that has more red 
berries than any other Yew. 1% feet 
B. & B. 

Vermeulen Yew. Short, dense needles; 
dwarf, cone-shaped. Good berries. 1% 
feet B. & B. 

Pyramid Yew. New 1945. Narrow, tall 
tree, upright branches. 12 to 15 in. B. & B. 

Obelisk Yew. More vigorous form of above. 
To 20 feet height. 12 to 15 inches B. & B. 

Narrowbush Yew. iw ys and narrow, but 
not tall, perhaps 6 feet. Now 12 to 15 
inches B. & B. 

Grassgreen Yew. Bright green form of 
-— Striking in winter. 12 to 15 inches 


Successful Fall Planting 


It is different from Spring planting. Our 1946 Fall Price-List gives 
simple rules that explain how and when to plant what. Copy free 
(except 25c West of Iowa). Or order from this ad: 


Bearded Iris (July-October). 


We offer 1 each of ten of the 
best newer kinds. Twice as 
large as old-fashioned kinds, 


bright colors. All 10 for $4.25. Darwin 


Tulips (October-December). 


’ Larger bulbs mean larger blooms. We 
offer 11-12 centimeter Dutch bulbs, 
rainbow mixture, modern kinds: 

Tulips, mixed, 100 for $7.50. 


Larger the bulbs, 


Cottage Tulips, mixed, 100 for $7.50. iarger the flowers. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. 91-D, 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Moy aa of March 3,’ 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 19 : 































AMPLE watering of late-planted, leafy vegetable crops will aid greatly 
in keeping the garden producing right up to the end of the season. 

TOMATOES, squashes, pumpkins, peppers and ornamental gourds will 
be damaged by the first frost and should be harvested before they are 
injured by cold. 

COMPOST piles should be carefully stacked at this season to ensure the 
burying of any plant refuse which may be diseased. Decomposition 
will not take place in cold weather. 

ELMS which have suffered defoliation will benefit from feeding this 
Autumn. Also, all dead, broken or dying branches should be removed 
before the start of another growing season. 

AVOID injuring the fruits of squashes, pumpkins and gourds while 
handling and do not permit fruits to touch each other in storage. Store 
in a dry place at above freezing temperatures. 

GLADIOLUS corms should be dug when the foliage has yellowed. Any 
obviously diseased corms should be destroyed. Also, fumigation with 
naphthalene flakes early in the dormant period will aid thrips control. 

IF LAND is to be dug very late for the sake of very early planting, the 
simpler elements of soil conservation should be kept in mind. The 
ridges of digging, or even frequently placed shallow trenches, should 
run on the contour. 

DO NOT hurry the job of cutting down the asparagus bed. Removal 
of the tops before they are dead will interfere with food storage in the 
roots and weaken the plants. The same advice applies equally well to 
flower garden perennials. 

ALL TENDER plants which are carried from year to year by means of 
cutting-grown young plants or by lifting for removal indoors during 
the Winter should now be taken in to prevent loss through the 
destructive action of early frosts. 


WOOD ashes and soot can also be used to advantage in making com- 
posts. Not only do they have a sweetening effect but they supply 
minerals and, in the case of soot, the carbon which helps to build up 
humus. Charcoal has advantages for this purpose. 

PACKAGES of unused seed should be put in glass or tin containers and 
stored in a dry, not too warm place. Parsnip seeds are among the few 
kinds of vegetable seeds which may not retain their viability until next 
year. Mark each package with the year of purchase. 

WHEN picking apples be careful not to bruise the fruits. They will keep 
best when stored in a cool (40 to 50 degrees) moist atmosphere. 
When cleaning up the garden in Autumn, do not fail to remove fallen 
fruits now rotting on the ground beneath the parent trees. 

THE FAR sighted gardener will plan to pot early flowering daffodils 
such as King Alfred, Helios and Bath's Flame directly after he has 
purchased them. The flowers will be in bloom in the house during 
January if the pots are brought indoors in early December. 

BARTLETT pears will develop brown centers if allowed to hang on the 
tree too long. Other varieties develop grit cells and break down rapidly 
if not picked before reaching full maturity. After picking, the pear 
fruits will ripen best in a temperature ranging from 65 to 68 degrees. 

EARLY Autumn is a good season to remake the perennial border. 
Plants which benefit from division can now be dug, reduced in size and 
replanted in newly enriched soil. Mulching after planting will tend 
to keep the soil warmer and to promote more anchoring root growth 
this Autumn. 

LETTUCE in particular can be carried along under the protection of a 
frame all through the Autumn. Spinach planted now can be cropped 


until well up to the end of the year. 
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P On the ornamental side there are nu- 
ij merous cool or cold weather plants 
= such as some of the violas and the 
j Pe ) Christmas rose that will benefit from 
J J) the conditioning influence of a sur- 

¥ (y} Nits: rounding frame. 
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“TULIPDOM” 


Offers Holland Bulbs 
of outstanding qual- 
ity. Write for our 
descriptive catalog. 


Sia st & 


Mailed free on request. It offers the finest tulips, 
narcissi, hyacinths, etc. Listed in order of their 
respective merits. 
For your convenience in selecting, we offer a few 
of the popular varieties of outstanding merit. 
per 12 per 100 
DILLENBURG, B. warm bronze suffused 





SE Ee AR ee eran eee arr Fy $1.60 $12.00 
FAUST, D. dark satiny purple .............. 1.60 12.00 
GLACIER, D. pure white ...............500- 1.60 12.00 
INSURPASSABLE, soft lilac ............... 1.60 12.00 
MRS. MOON, C. golden yellow .............. 1.60 12.00 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, D. clear deep pink L 10.00 
PROFESSOR RAUWENHOFF, D. bright 
ge a ere 1.35 10.00 


Every bulb will produce an extra choice flower of great 
i] substance and béauty, bound to win the admiration of all. 


ZANDBERGEN BROS., INC. 


“Tulipdom” 
11 MILL RIVER ROAD OYSTER BAY, L. L, N. Y. 

















The Gardener’s Bug Book 


by Cynthia Westcott 
1000 INSECT PESTS AND THEIR CONTROL 


Scientifically accurate and 
presented so any layman 
can follow it. Authentic 
full-color “life history” en- 
gravings of more than 100 
of the most common insect 
pests of the garden and 
more than 100 line draw- 
ings to supplement the 
color plates. 


Positive identification—the 
first step toward control— 
made easy by a descriptive 
list of over 500 species of plants with descriptions 
of the type of injury done. Chapters on success- 
ful control materials for spraying, dusting, and 
equipment. A book for every gardener, packed 
with complete and usable information. 


490 Pages + $4.95 postpaid in U. S. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Why do oleanders that grow well refuse to bloom? 


Perhaps they are growing too well, or at least too much. The 
normal behavior is for the new growth to harden in June and 
for the flower buds to then form on those shoots. Too much 
water and feeding at that time has been known to stimulate 
excessive vegetative growth and to inhibit flower formation. 

* * * * 


W hat caused many of my celery plants to go to seed prematurely ? 

The recognized cause for celery bolting is a period of 10 days 

or so of temperature of 55 degrees or lower after the plants are 

set or, even before that, as after the young seedlings are first 
transplanted or pricked out in coldframes. 
* ~ * * 


W hat coating do you suggest for the treatment of rusted iron fence 
posts and an iron gate in similar condition? 

There is now on the market a paint which contains deodor- 
ized, hardening fish oil which can be painted on such surfaces 
without first removing the rust. Tests indicate that this material 
is remarkably durable. 

+ » * + 


What insect excavates galleries in dry beans in storage and 
renders them useless for both food and planting? 

The bean weevil causes such damage. It begins its operations 
in the field, flying during the Summer from storage quarters to 
the growing bean plants. The weevils lay their eggs in large 
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(1) Adult weevil enlarged, (2) weevil laying eggs, 
(3) larva feeding, (4) pupa within the bean and 
(5) bean weevil larve cut round holes to the surface. 


numbers through cracks which have developed in the drying 
pods. Don C. Mote of the Oregon State College reports that 
the female has also been seen gnawing holes in the green pods 
and laying her eggs through such holes. 

Control steps should be taken as soon as the beans are shelled. 
One method is to place the beans in an ashcan with carbon bi- 
sulfide used at the rate of one-half teaspoonful to one pound of 
seed. The can should then be covered with a heavy paper to 
keep in the gas. The chemical is highly explosive in the gaseous 
state and thus the work should be done out-of-doors where 
there is no danger of fire. The fumigation chamber should be 
left closed overnight. For greatest efficiency, the temperature 
should be 60 degrees or more. 

Another method is to mix one pound of hydrated lime with 
each two pounds of beans. The lime washes off easily when the 
beans are to be used. Also, the weevils can be killed by placing 
the dry beans in a cool oven (130 to 140 degrees) for two or 
three hours. 
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Curtis Giant Mulberry 


Huge, tall stemmed flowers of rich and 
most distinctive shadings of mulberry—a 
splendid new color note in poppies. An 
excellent grower of the same easy culture 
as other hardy poppies but almost twice 
as large and tall. One of many exclusive 
items in our new autumn catalog. 


‘icinaiestiias 








New and lovelier things for your garden, including ROSES, SHRUBS 


For you, who appreciate the beauty and distinction which rare imported 
bulbs and plants give to the garden, the offerings in Wayside’s new 
autumn catalog exceed anything you have yet seen. Page after page 
reveals new and choicer varieties—all in their true-life colors. Many 
are rare or exclustve with Wayside. 





29 MENTOR AVE. 


The flower bulb section, for example, shows the largest selection of 
Holland-grown bulbs ever offered in this country. Then there are 
new amaryllis, rare lilies and eremurus to mention but a few of the 
other bulbs, new giant poppies, new French lilacs and newest roses 
including the advance offering of Butterscotch 
and Edith Willkie, two of the loveliest cut 
flower roses in America. Both are famous Hill 
creations and are exclusive with Wayside. 


Consult our Autumn Catalog! 


Send for America’s finest autumn catalog to- 
day. To be sure of your copy, it is necessary that 
you enclose 50c with your request, coins or 
stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


Wasyvide! 
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Golden Spire Delphinium 


OT being content to see the same 

growth and bloom each returning 
garden season, the urge comes to find and 
experiment with the unusual. Knowing 
that many other gardeners are on the alert 
for new plants | wonder how many know 
the yellow delphinium, D. zalil, which is 
now blooming for the first time in my 
garden although it was planted in the 
Spring of 1943. It is a lovely, soft, clear 
yellow. The individual blooms are well 
arranged on strong, four-foot spikes. 

The plant becomes dormant after ma- 
turity, but comes back to life in early 
Spring. The foliage is feathery and very 
pleasing. Sometimes it is called Golden 
Spire. 

—NMary H. McDonald. 
Corinth, N. Y. 


A Seed Business Booklet 


‘The Seed Industry,’ by Edgar J. Clissold. 
Published by the Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 
Boston 8, Mass. Price $1.00. 

Edgar J. Clissold of Peter Henderson & 
Co., Inc., has written this monograph on 
the seed industry as one of a series of occu- 
pational booklets to be used in connection 
with vocational guidance activities. Its 
purpose is to supply an analysis of em- 
ployment particulars in the seed business, 
together with factual information on the 
personal qualifications and scholastic train- 
ing needed by those seeking jobs therein. 
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this Fall with 


~Vick’s Wildflowers 


and Ferns 
SPECIAL COLLECTION 
3 Hepatica 


3 Foam Flower 

3 Cardinal Lobelia 

3 Rattlesnake Plantain (wild orchid) 
6 White Trillium 

6 Christmas Ferns 


all for $5.00 











VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Narberth, Pa. 


C) Enclosed find $........ to cover cost of 
eres Special Collection(s). 


C1) Enclosed find my order for native plant 


material. m Ps 


C) Please send new gotdloguc. 
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Name......: OS ee 








Pink Ladyslipper (A Native Orchid) 


Conservators of 
NATURAL BEAUTY 


Nursery —Glen Moore, Pa. 




















UMEROUS trees that have been in cultivation for a long time are represented 

in gardens by forms which are said to weep. What is probably the most 
famous of these pendulous-branched trees in America is the weeping beech at 
Flushing, N. Y., shown above. Unlike the far more common weeping willow which 
quickly gains in stature to produce the pleasant over-all effect for which old 
specimens of weeping trees of one kind or another are noted, the beech grows 
slowly and requires many more years to reach maturity. Naturally, it is a far more 
permanent tree. 

In their early years, weeping beeches, cherries and other similar pendulous 
trees often go through an ugly duckling stage during which the downward growth 
of individual branches is their most noticeable feature; a feature which was made 
much of in the gardens of 50 years ago. However, in those gardens where the plants | 
have had time enough and room enough, the somewhat garish umbrella-like aspect 
of the early years has been outgrown and specimens of pleasing appearance now 
stand to remind us of the fact that he who plants trees plants not for himself but 
for those who will live after him and that generations profit by the planting. 
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WHEN TREES TURN INTO PROBLEMS 


in the hearts of all nature lovers, but in landscape work 

they are but one element in the total composition. Slopes, 
lawns, ponds and distant views are also a part of the problem. 
Curiously enough, the finest tree on a place is all too often the 
landscape architect's greatest handicap. He finds a grand oak 
standing plumb between the house and a glimpse of a winding 
river; or a first rate grove of trees blocking out a mountain. Or 
it may be an old purple beech filling up the lawn. What shall 
he do? He cannot move the river or the mountain. Nor the 
tree, for that matter. So he learns to harden himself with the 
definition that any plant, little or big, is a weed when growing 
where it is not wanted. Often, amid a chorus of groans from 
family and tree men, down go the oak and the beech. Where 
trees hide the view of what is more important to look at than 
the trees themselves, no matter how fine the specimens, they are 
weeds. Of course some clients prefer trees to mountains, in 
which case they can be preserved. 

Happily, in most instances, trees can be altered a good deal 
in both size and shape without need of total destruction. 
Branches can be cut out to leave holes like windows, letting in 
views and light and air. They can be thinned to control the 
quantity of light which penetrates through their leaves. They 
can be narrowed and shortened in many cases without loss of 
apparently natural form. 

Under certain conditions, there may be an opportunity to 
create new and unexpected pictures when doing obligatory cut- 
ting. Recently I travelled some of the highways around Granby, 
Hadley and Amherst in the Connecticut Valley region. For 
miles the maple trees under utility wires had been clipped and 
rounded into fat balls. In many places the same treatment had 
been repeated on the other side of the streets, where there were 
no wires, for the sake of harmony. 

Long lines of these clipped trees cross the flat valley with the 
charm of novelty. They provide formal ornament on formal, 
geometrical highways. They are well fitted to the strictly formal 
shapes and lines of the cultivated fields and they furnish good 
foil to the irregular, eccentric outline of the mountains in the 
distance. To be sure, they are as stiff as any clipped allee in a 
formal garden. On hilly, tree-covered topography, along curved 
roads, they would be ugly. Their value would shift. 

Values change according to the uses to which a tree is put. 
The old idea was that a tree is best when standing alone in 
full development of individual form and foliage. Any deviation 


P| in te naturally and properly inspire feelings of sentiment 


from this perfect, lonely state, diminished the value of the tree. 
A similar admiration for human physical perfection resulted in 
a swarm of physical culture magazines. 

A man of good build is worth looking at, to be sure. How- 
ever, it does not take long to get tired of watching a strong man 
feel his own biceps. People are more interesting for their less 
obvious merits. We like them better when in comfortable, 
friendly relation with other men, and do not worry much if 
they are not perfect physical specimens. 

To my mind, the analogy holds with trees. A fine specimen 
is worth looking at but better than that in the long run are 
trees in comfortable companionship; in interfering rows along 
village streets; in mingled groups around houses and gardens; 
in groves on town commons, not at all perfectly spaced for 
perfect individual development. 

Perhaps best of all are trees in the forest. Here again, we are 
reminded that the only real value of trees is in relation to 
human beings. The value of specimen trees is found in grada- 
tions of only two factors. First, a tree is good to look at and, 
second, to live with, which latter generally means that it is 
pleasant to sit under. 

Any fine tree specimen, in full natural development, is a 
pleasure to see and, what is more, has the attraction of rarity. 
Notwithstanding the enormous number of trees which stand 
all about, very few indeed have been allowed to grow un- 
hampered and untrimmed. Of deciduous trees, only one variety 
is found with branches swaying down to the ground, on many 
old-fashioned grounds—the European beech. Just why the 
lower branches of the beech have been allowed to grow while 
those of most other trees have been whacked away for the lawn 
mower’s convenience or some other passing whim, is hard to 
say. Sometimes one sees a low-branched European linden. 

Smaller deciduous trees have fared better in this respect. 
Flowering crabs, dogwoods, hawthorns and many kinds of less 
bulky ornamental trees are not infrequently encouraged to 
develop without interference. Evergreen trees, especially arbor- 
vitzs and spruces, which take up but little room, are often seen 
branched to the ground. As specimens they are rather ugly, in 
fact, when they have been tampered with. 

Fortunately, most deciduous trees continue to have an ap- 
pearance value after harsh pruning of their lower limbs. Most 
of them, no doubt, would shed them in any case. 

—Fletcher Steele. 
Boston, Mass. 








There are some old-timers among 





T IS highly significant to find, in re- 

viewing the gladiolus shows of 1946, 
that many varieties introduced years ago 
are still winning as consistently as any 
newcomers in their classes. The gardener 
who wishes to assemble a representative 
collection of first quality gladiolus vari- 
eties may well remember that fact when 
studying the following list of the most 
frequent winners in this year’s shows from 
coast to coast. 


WHITE-FLOWERED 


The outstanding variety of all those 
shown this year was Leading Lady, which 
was introduced in 1942. It differs from 
the long-popular Picardy in having 
creamy white, mid-season* flowers, several 
of which are open simultaneously on tall 
spikes. Like Picardy, it promises to be- 
come very popular as a florists’ cut flower. 
It was originated by H. W. Johnston, 
Volant, Pa. 





*NOTE: The season of blooming is deter- 
mined by the number of days required to come 
into bloom after planting. This time interval 
is 65-75 days for early varieties; 80-85 days 
for mid-season kinds and 95-105 days for late 
ones. Interpolations may be made for varieties 
which do not conform to this schedule, such 
as early mid-season and late mid-season. The 
information given herewith was supplied by 
Dr. B. E. Lovesey of the New England Gladi- 
olus Society. 





Leading Lady was the outstanding winner at 
the 1946 gladiolus shows. 


The Winning Gladioli 


Arctic Snow bears medium-sized, un- 
marked white blooms. The early mid- 
season Maid of Orleans, introduced 16 
years ago, is still popular because of its 
thick-textured white blooms which have 
cream-colored throats. Snow Princess also 
bears large, white blooms of considerable 
substance, and with cream-colored throats. 
After 10 years, the early mid-season Mar- 
garet Beaton is still a show winner because 
of its large, clear-white flowers, each 
marked with red at the throat. The ivory- 
white blooms of the early mid-season 
Myrna are heavily ruffled. 


CREAM-COLORED 


Corona, sent out six years ago by the 
famous Canadian plant breeder Professor 
E. F. Palmer, takes its-name from the fact 
that its mid-season, cream-colored flowers 
are rimmed around the edge with rosy 
lavender. Another aptly named variety is 
White Gold, which has exceptionally 
large, slightly ruffled, cream-colored, mid- 
season blooms which are gold-throated. 


YELLOW-FLOWERED 


A popular addition to this color class is 
Crinklecream with large, wide-open, ruf- 
fled, mid-season flowers colored a clear 
light yellow. Of more recent introduction 
is Spotlight in which the medium yellow 
blooms are marked with a scarlet blotch at 
the petal bases. It is rated as 
an early mid-season bloomer. 
The unmarked mid-season 
flowers of Mother Kadel make 
it one of the best yellow- 
flowered varieties. 


BUFF-COLORED 


Helen of Troy (introduced 
and patented by Carl Salbach, 
Berkeley, Calif.) bears six- 
inch, wide-open flowers which 
are colored with apricot and 
orange. 


ORANGE-COLORED 


The late mid-season blooms 
of Bit o’ Heaven are orange- 
colored, have yellow throats 
and are borne on tall, straight 
plants. Lantana is another 
Palmer novelty which has 
early orange blooms shaded 
salmon with golden throats. 


SALMON-COLORED 


Another old-timer that has 
won consistently at this year’s 
shows is Margaret Fulton with 
deep salmon-colored, mid- 
season blooms. A much newer 
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variety in this class is the bright salmon- 
orange Hurricane with a cream-colored 
throat. A variety with deep salmon- 
colored flowers is Vista Bonita. Nadia is 
an outstanding variety in the light salmon 
class.) The deep salmon-colored, mid- 
season blooms of Marguerite have cream- 
colored throats. Beacon’s mid-season, rose- 
scarlet blooms are blotched with cream. 


SCARLET AND RED 


The early glowing scarlet flowers of 
Algonquin open eight to 10 at a time on 
long spikes. Ohio Nonpareil in the giant 
formal class opens numerous mid-season, 
scarlet or light red blooms on exceptionally 
long spikes. Another tall-growing variety 
with large, mid-season, scarlet blooms is 
King Click. The mid-season flat blooms 
of Stoplight are ruffled and clear medium 
red in color. Red Phipps, an introduction 
of years ago, is a light red-colored variety 
that is still winning show honors. For a 
medium shade of red there is Red Charm 
with its early mid-season blooms well 
placed on straight stems. Black Opal,. al- 
though not new, is still among the best of 
the varieties with black-red flowers. 


PINK-FLOWERED 


Outstanding in this group is Ethel 
Cave-Cole with its early, light pink 
blooms which, sometimes, are flecked. 
Another prize-winning mid-season variety 
with light pink flowers is Greta Garbo, 
which was introduced about a decade ago. 
Big Top bears mid-season, light pink 
blooms which are feathered with carmine 
at the throat. 


LAVENDER-COLORED 

Prominent in this color grouping is 
Elizabeth the Queen, which has mid- 
season flowers colored clear lavender- 
mauve. Minuet, introduced back in 1922, 
is still standing up in competition with 
newer varieties. Its mid-season flowers are 
clear lavender in color and of great sub- 
stance. For a variety with light lavender, 
mid-season -flowers, there is Colonial 


Maid. 
ROSE-COLORED 


The flowers of Charmaine are light rose 
in color. Professor Palmer has contributed 
to this group with Burma, which has mid- 
season blooms of deep rose shaded lighter 
in the throat. The dark rose-colored, mid- 
season flowers of Chamouny have a silver 
line on the petal edges. 


PURPLE-FLOWERED 


The slightly ruffled, bright purple 
flowers of Gloaming are colored white in 
the throat. The very early blooms of King 
Lear—still another Palmer origination— 
are colored deep reddish purple and have 
a silver line on the petal edges. 


BLUE-FLOWERED 


From all reports, the early mid-season 
Blue Beauty, introduced about ten years 
ago, is still the best in this class. Its flowers 
are light blue with petal edges of violet- 
blue. 
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HAVE A 
LONGER 
TULIP 
SEASON 


] P TO the middle of the 1 6th century, 
Western Europe knew nothing of 
the tulip. The year 1559 is the accepted 
date when the first tulip was recorded as 
seen growing in Britain, and supposedly, 
the seed from which it was grown, came 
from Constantinople. At almost this same 
time, a merchant in Antwerp also acquired 
some seed from Turkey, and thereafter, 
and with great rapidity, interest in this 
entirely new flower grew, so that by the 
turn of the century, many were raising 
seedlings and vying with one another in 
producing new forms and colors. 

The years 1634-1637 were the years 
of the historic speculation in bulbs, and 
after this bubble broke, tulip culture in 
Holland was resumed on a more normal 
basis. Interest in the growing of tulips 
spread over all of Western Europe, but the 
commercial production of bulbs from the 
very beginning centered in Holland, and 
to a lesser extent in Flanders. 

By the first part of the 1 9th century, the 
English people had developed such an in- 
terest in tulips, that growers were holding 
tulip shows, and this competition caused 
many Britishers to start breeding, and in- 
terest grew and grew until it reached a 
peak in 1870. 

It was in this 50-year period (1820- 
1870) that many of the varieties now 
known as cottage tulips were produced. 
The English hybridists had their own ideas 
about flower form and color. While the 
Hollanders were perfecting the Dutch 
types, the English were also making great 
progress. After 1870 the English origina- 
tions just continued growing in the cottage 
gardens without too much interest being 
shown in them. Climatic conditions, how- 
ever, were favorable to them and they per- 
sisted. 

Now, having been rediscovered,—as we 
might say,—Holland growers are produc- 
ing them in great quantities; they are 
classified as cottage tulips, and among them 
are some of the very finest long-stemmed, 
May-flowering tulips in commerce. It is, 
therefore, most regrettable that the group 
of tulips classified as ‘‘Darwins’’ has been 
so greatly publicized that the stately breed- 
ers and the altogether lovely cottage tulips 
have been overshadowed and rather forced 
to take a second place which they most 
certainly do not deserve. 

Among the breeder tulips are to be 
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found some of the largest flowered and 
strongest and longest stemmed varieties in 
existence today. Certain color combina- 
tions of surpassing richness and interest are 
only to be found in this group. They 
bloom at identically the same time as the 
Darwins and often enhance their brilliant 
beauty by being planted in contrasting 
groups. Also flowering at the same time 
and with equally long stems, the British 
bred cottage tulips can stand side by side 
with the Darwins, and in many cases out- 
shine them with their dainty and varied 





Darwin tulip Gloria Swanson. 
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Cottage tulips are among the best long-stemmed kinds. 
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flower forms and their brilliant compelling 
colors. 

The breeders are generally bowl 
shaped, while the Darwins have a char 
acteristic flower form that is perhaps best 
described as ‘‘a square profile,’ but among 
the real creations to be found in the cot 
tage tulips are rose-bud forms and lily- 
flowered types that defy description. 

If this brief tulip story registers but one 
telling point, let that be a full and clear 
understanding of the closely related merits 
of the breeder, cottage, and Darwin types 
Each one of the three enhances the beauty 
and the interest of the other two when 
they are planted in association with one 
another. They all deserve individual ap 
praisal; no one group is wholly sufficient 
unto itself. 

Almost from the very beginning of 
tulip breeding, hybridists and growers 
have been baffled by the problem of classi 
fication. Only three of the many many 
classifications have so far been referred to. 
These three certainly are the largest and 
most important groups, but no story how- 
ever short could properly pass by all the 
others without some comment. 

As true harbingers of Spring, the single 
early tulips should be mentioned. It is 
among these brilliant shorter stemmed 
early tulips that we find certain varieties 
that have a truly exotic fragrance. De Wet 
is one of these—-probably the best of all 
the single earlies —- and consequently it 
should be in every garden. A group of De 
Wet tulips will cause you to stop and gasp 
with wonderment at the brilliant orange 
color,—not harsh or brassy, but textured 
like the finest silk, and doubly wonderful 
if a few soft blue hyacinths are blooming 
beside it. The fragrance of De Wet will 





pervade an entire garden. It is outstanding. 

The Hollanders have many queer va- 
rieties of ‘“‘broken’’ tulips that are just as 
queer as their names, and of these oddities, 
none is more compelling in interest than 
the parrot tulip. Some most extraordi- 
nary developments have been made in this 
group during the war years. The new par- 
rot tulips are on the march. We will see 
them and many more startling develop- 
ments as time goes on. 

Even now we are learning of new 
groups,—crosses of early and late varieties 
that will enable us to have continuous 
tulip bloom from mid-April to late May. 
Together, these will give a very much 
longer season than can be obtained by 
using one or even two classes. Hollanders 
suffered horribly during the war years, but 
they somehow managed to carry on their 
great bulb industry and create many new 
things that will be forthcoming. 

Let us, therefore, turn our attention to 
the many wonderful varieties that are now 
available, and learn to grow these to per- 
fection in preparation for the still more 
wonderful new things that are coming, 
and that we will all be wanting to grow 
in the years ahead. 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, makes a 
Spring garden more colorful than tulips, 
—~a few single earlies, some parrots, and 
lots of breeders, cottage and Darwins, that 
make mid-May a period of brilliant bloom. 


—Harold S. Ross. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Tulips for Home Gardens 


ELOW is a list of tulips in their va- 

rious classifications which have been 
thoroughly tested by experienced growers 
and are recommended for cultivation in 
amateur s gardens. 


SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 

DeWet—Vivid golden yellow, flamed burning 

orange. One of the finest tulips in existence 
Lady Boreel—Pure white 
Keizerskroon—Scarlet-red with broad yellow 

edge 
Pink Beauty—Petals pink with white blotch 
Sunburst—Red pencillings on yellow ground 
Vermillion Brilliant —- Dazzling vermillion 

scarlet, brilliant red at edge of petals 


COTTAGE TULIPS 
Dido—Vivid rose-red, edged soft orange 
Carrare—Pure white 
Jeanne Desor—Yellow flushed red 
Mrs. John T. Scheepers—Golden yellow 
Rosabella—Rich rose with white edge 
Scarlet Glory—Brilliant scarlet 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Afterglow—Apricot suffused rose. 
Black Eagle—Purple 
Clara Butt—Salmon pink 
Eclipse—Deep crimson 
Charles Needham—Brilliant scarlet 
Golden Age—Clear butter yellow 
Glacier—Pure white 

BREEDER TULIPS 
Bacchus—Rich violet blue 
Dillenburg—Brilliant salmon-orange 
Dom Pedro—Coppery brown 
Louis X1V—Purple broadly margined brown- 

ish gold 

Indian Chief——Coppery-red flushed purple 
Tantalus—Lilac and buff-yellow 





Men’s Garden Clubs’ Officers 


UGENE PFISTER of Mundelein, IIl., 

was re-elected president of the Men’s 
Gardens Clubs of America at the annual 
convention in Asheville, N. C., which 
opened Thursday, September 5. The other 
officers elected were as follows: 

First vice-president and secretary, W. H. 
Thorne, Asheville; second viee-president, 
Joe M. Johnson, Portland, Ore.; third 
vice-president, A. A. Plagman, Daven- 
port, Iowa; treasurer, A. J. Nitschke, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The board -of directors chosen is as 
follows: M. L. Heisey, Houston, Texas; 





Eugene Pfister, re-elected as president 
of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 


William C. Sisco, St. Louis, Mo.; E. J. 
Evans, Cleveland, Ohio; R. L. Ross, 
Akron, Ohio; James Cobbledick, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Paul Frese, New York, 
N. Y.; J. A. Fritz, Lancaster, Pa.; Bruce 
Krasberg, Highland Park, Ill., and Don 
Hastings, Atlanta, Ga. 

Portland, Ore., was selected as the city 
in which the 1947 convention will be 
held. 

At the business meeting, Robert Pyle 
of West Grove, Pa., presented a report on 
the progress being made in organizing the 
American Horticultural Council. 


The Standing-Cypress 


NE of the most brilliant plants for 

the herbaceous border in Summer is 
Gilia rubra (2'so known as G. coronopi- 
folia). Even though it is a biennial or 
best treated as such in this locality, farther 
South it may be a perennial. I find it best 
to sow seed each year to be sure to have 
strong plants for flowering each Summer. 
If the seed is sown in April and the seed- 
lings are potted when necessary, by early 
October they should have their final shift- 
ing into six-inch pots and may be kept 
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over Winter in a coldframe. To many this 
may seem a great deal of trouble but I have 
tried several ways and find the above suits 
us best here. 

If planted out in April in groups of six 
one can expect them to be anywhere from 
three to over six feet high. July 22 I had 
several plants over six feet high in flower. 
The flowers were from four to six together 
on short stalks in the axils of the leaves. 

The flowers were tubular, about one 
inch long and scarlet dotted with yellow 
inside and often streaked with white. The 
pinnately dissected leaves gave the plant a 
light graceful appearance. It is native from 
South Carolina to Texas. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Placing the Butterfly-weed 


RANGE, that despot of colors, is 

usually very difficult to use in'a gar- 
den, but I learned on a visit to Vermont 
this Summer that it can be dramatically 
beautiful. A short flight of weathered 
fieldstone steps led from an upper terrace 
through a rock garden to the lawn on a 
lower level. On each side of these gray 
steps there was a mass planting of butter- 
fly-weed (Asclepias tuberosa) and under 
a blue and cloudless sky the effect was 
something to remember always. There was 
very little bloom in the rock garden except 
for the blue and white of a few dwarf 
campanulas, so that the butterfly-weed 
stood forth in undisputed glory. In my 
own garden I have used it to good effect 
with white phlox, but I am convinced now 


. that rough gray stone is the proper com- 


panion for it. 

Butterfly- weed, also called pleurisy root, 
is that brilliant member of the milkweed 
family which one finds along the roadsides 
and should leave there, not only for the 
pleasure of other travelers, but because 
large clumps are most difficult to move. It 
can be bought from nurserymen at very 
little expense, or can be grown from seed 
easily, the seedlings giving a pleasant va- 
riety in the depths of the orange color. 


—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Feeding Cacti and Succulents 


NE of the things not often realized 

about most cacti and succulents is 
that they prefer a fairly good soil to grow 
in, in the house. It is true that in the 
desert they grow in poor soil but there the 
roots can range far and wide. In a pot, 
however, the roots are very much restricted 
and the plants need something better. The 
best soil to use is one composed of one 
part coarse sand, one part well-rotted leaf- 
mold and one part good garden loam. 

For fertilizer give the plants a light top 
dressing of ordinary commercial fertilizer 
and work it well into the soil when the 
plants are growing actively. Keep animal 
manures away from these plants and do 
not feed them when they are resting. 
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HIS is an unusual story which comes 

to me from Florida. About 10 years 
ago, Edwin A. Menninger, newspaper 
owner and park commissioner of Stuart, 
in that fair state, looked over the land- 
scape around him and decided that it could 
do with some livening up with exotic 
trees. Mr. Menninger says that he was torn 
between the poverty of the local scene and 
the wealth of beauty offered by other 
sunny lands. 

It is true that pioneers had brought the 
royal poinciana (Delonix regia) from 
Madagascar and the Brazilian jacaranda to 
join the native Magnolia grandiflora, but 
there the effort stopped. A search of the 
literature on tropical trees showed Mr. 
Menninger that at least 40 other different 
trees have been designated as “‘showiest”’ 
by as many authorities. The runners up 
for the queen of beauty title are legion. 
This information, coupled with a deep 
desire for more ornamental trees, set Mr. 
Menninger off on a program of trying to 
grow in his Florida garden as many as 
possible of the 3000-odd showy bloomed 
trees from warm countries all over the 
globe. 

There is no reason, he thought, why 
most of these outstanding trees should not 
grow in Florida. They do not, he con- 
cluded, for five reasons. Tree seeds are 
often hard to collect, they lose viability 
quickly and mail transportation until the 
past few years has been exceedingly slow 
from such places as Uruguay and Singa- 
pore. Moreover, the experimenter in the 
United States rarely has information about 
the soil, climatic or other conditions under 
which the tree thrives in its native land 
and, therefore, suffers great losses. But 
most important reason of all is that the 
public is antagonistic toward strange trees, 
as it is toward strange faces, tongues or 
vegetables. 


R. MENNINGER reasoned like this: 

A home owner wants to plant a 
beautiful tree in his yard; he would like 
something unique; he does not pretend a 
knowledge of trees but he is willing to pay 
for rarity and beauty. Whom shall he ask? 
If he goes to a nurseryman, he finds the 
usual rather than the unusual, because if a 
nurseryman expects to make a living he 
has to sell what customers ask for. Cus- 
tomers never ask for things of which they 
never heard. Occasionally, he finds a nurs- 
eryman, or a botanist or a traveler who 
does know trees, but if that expert sug- 
gests a tree with a strange name, the home 
owner shies quickly and plants a magnolia. 
None of us is able to wax enthusiastic 
about something we have not seen. We 
cling to the familiar with great tenacity; 
but once let our eyes alight on something 
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new and beautiful, we are as keen to pos- 
sess it as we were hostile toward its very 
existence up to the moment of seeing. 


R. MENNINGER also discovered 

the need for the psychological ap- 
proach in the promotion of new trees. He 
did it in this manner: David Sturrock, 
former superintendent of the Harvard bo- 
tanical garden in Cuba, had once told him 
that in his opinion, one of the three show- 
iest of all flowering tropical trees was Tec- 
tona grandis, the common teak which ele- 
phants used to shove around with their 
trunks back in the days when I studied 
geography. There were a good many 
guests that Sunday and he went all out for 
teak. 

As he states the experience: 


I used all the words and eloquence at my 
limited command, but not one person showed 
more than a courteous interest in what I was 
saying. They brushed on past the teak trees and 
centered attention elsewhere. But I was not 
licked; I wrote a column in my newspaper that 
week about teak trees and about how I laughed 
when I discovered that the way to make teak 
seed germinate is to pop it on the stove in an 
ordinary corn popper. That funny story got 
better results than my eloquence; several per- 
sons promptly wanted teak trees and I shipped 
five as far away as California. 





To return to the North, I was intrigued 
by an unusually well furnished specimen 
of Cryptomeria japonica lobbi in the gar- 
den of Mr. and Mrs. John T. Capron at 
Falmouth, Mass. The plant is unusual be- 
cause in most northern gardens, the side 
branches of cryptomerias are killed in cold 
Winters leaving little else alive than the 
central stem. The plant is 20 years old. 


N VIEW of the many comments which 

have appeared in the pages of Horticul- 
ture, recently, concerning the McIntosh 
apple I am particularly interested in the 
fact that the 150th anniversary of its dis- 
covery is being celebrated in Canada this 
year. 

Apparently, this now famous variety 
came from a chance seedling on the farm of 
John McIntosh in Dundas County, On- 
tario. Since that time it has attracted con- 
siderable attention and has been grown 
widely in southern Canada and the north- 
ern states. 

I understand that the original tree was 
gravely injured by fire in 1894 and, as a 
consequence, finally bore its last crop in 
1908. Then, two years later it was cut 
down by the great grandson of the finder. 





A eryptomeria in a Cape Cod garden. 








































Many questions answered in 


The Gardener's Bug Book’ 


OR years the “‘plant doctor,’ Cynthia 

Westcott, has been acquiring a first- 
hand knowledge of the pest problems of 
the amateur gardener. Out of that back- 
ground has come a volume which should 
do much to aid the home gardener in cop- 
ing with the complicated and, sometimes, 
difficult tasks of plant protection. 

When the name of the insect is known 
Dr. Westcott’s advice is easily located in 
the text. On the other hand, it may be 
necessary, at times, to look up the plant on 
which an unknown pest appears and deter- 
mine the culprit from among several which 
are known to attack that particular plant. 
Whichever way it is done, the volume de- 
scribes about 1000 harmful insects and 
prescribes for their control. 

In response to the lament that garden 
pests are on the increase Dr. Westcott states 
that it is true that there are more insects 
in our gardens now than our grandfathers 
had to fight, although not so many more as 
we believe. Part of the increase is only 
apparent. We know how to recognize 
more insects, we are much more conscious 
of insect injury, and we now expect crops 
to be more nearly perfect than in earlier 
days. 

One reason why pests have been increas- 
ing through the years, states Dr. Westcott, 
is our American habit of growing one crop 
over huge acreages without much crop ro- 
tation. Such a system is a cordial invita- 
tion to insects to come and multiply un- 
checked. 

After outlining the various methods of 
pest control, of which spraying and dust- 
ing are but two, Dr. Westcott then pro- 
ceeds to explain the garden 
chemicals, their usefulness and 
their disadvantages and dan- 
gers if thoughtlessly applied. 
There is common sense in her 
statement that there is no 
royal road ahead in pest con- 
trol. It means work. One -* 
must learn to read the labels 
on the bewildering array of 
proprietary compounds on the 
the dealer's shelves or the de- 
scriptions in the catalogues to know what 
the labels mean, which insects will be con- 
trolled and, not least in importance, which 
plants are allergic to these chemicals. 

One may think that all this is too much 
trouble, writes Dr. Westcott, and will play 
safe with the old ‘‘stand-bys.’’ But can 


*'’The Gardener's Bug Book,”’ by Cynthia 
Westcott. Published by The American Garden 
Guild, Inc. and Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
New York. N. Y. Price $4.95. Available 
from Horticulture’s Book Department. 


one? Suppose one put some of that good 
old ‘‘safe’’ rotenone in a duster and 
started out to dust melons or cucumbers. 
Without reading the label he would not 
know that the ‘‘carrier’’ used with the 
rotenone is sulfur; nor happen to know 
that melons are violently allergic to sulfur. 
So he would keep on dusting the vines 
every week. Result: no melons but much 
time and energy wasted. 

Dr. Westcott opines that there is much 
yet to be learned about DDT— its effect 
on people, on fish, birds and bees, and on 
insect parasites and predators. Meanwhile, 
it has served to awaken us to the value of 
insect friends, insecticides in general and 
specialized insect control. 

Dr. Westcott propounds eight ques- 
tions which the gardener should ask him- 
self before using any chemical, at any time, 
on any plant. More harm can be done with 
chemicals, she states, in 10 thoughtless 
minutes than the insects can do in a whole 
season. Spraying, too, is an art; an art 
ably explained with the tricks and minor 
procedures which seldom get written 
down. 

The matter of pest-fighting equipment, 
its choice and maintenance are considered 
at some length. Dr. Westcott advises that 
the way to clean a sprayer is to keep it 
clean. Keeping clean starts with never put- 
ting a sprayer away without discarding all 
leftover liquid and flushing with at least 
two changes of water until the stream 
emerging from the nozzle is clear: 


Once or twice during the season more com- 
prehensive treatment is needed. Get together 
pails, some washing soda, and vinegar, or else 





An aphid (greatly enlarged) getting ready to feed and in 
process of sucking sap. 


some trisodium phosphate. a long heavy wire. 
stiff scrubbing brush, small bottle brush, wiping 
cloths, wrench, pliers and screw driver. Take 
the sprayer apart as completely as you can— 
and do not lose any little washers in the proc- 
ess! Until this has been done once or twice. 
better make a diagram of where the parts go, 
so you can put them together again. 

Drop the small metal parts—nozzles, brass 
strainer, et cetera, into a jar of kerosene; re- 
move the hose connection and pour warm 
water, containing three or four tablespoons of 
washing soda (or trisodium phosphate) for 
each pail, into the metal tank. Let that stand 
while you poke the wire through the extension 
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Left: Young spittle bug producing first 
bubbles. Right: Resulting frothy mass 
on a pine needle. 


rods and then dip them into the solution in the 
tank. Use the scrubbing brush to get rid of 
accumulated spray residue on the inside of the 
tank, and use the small bottle brush to clean 
out the nozzles and strainers in the kerosene. 


Having explained the cleaning, Dr. 
Westcott goes on to give the details of re- 
assembling. In all, cleaning a sprayer may 
take two hours but by following the direc- 
tions given the effective life of the equip- 
ment may be extended many fold and bet- 
ter results while spraying will be achieved. 

In addition to the text, the book con 
tains 100 of Eva Melady’s plates in color 
of the life histories of prominent insect 
pests, as well as many line drawings. 


The Handsome Velvet Plant 


HE velvet plant, Gynura aurantiaca, a 

native of Java is a beautiful plant if 
well grown. The tiny, rich, purple hairs 
which cover its green, ovate and jagged 
leaves give it a rare distinction and make 
it a plant which always attracts attention. 

Its tender growing shoots root as easily 
as coleus in either water or soil 
and it grows rapidly. How- 
ever, it does have a few re- 
quirements. It should be 
pinched back when four or 
five inches high or it will be 
lanky and ungainly. Further 
pinching may be done, if nec- 
essary, and an occasional turn 
of the pot keeps the plant 
shapely. It also needs bright 
sunlight to bring out its rich 
purple coloring, although it will grow in 
partial sun. 

It likes a fairly large pot for its generous 
root system, ordinary good potting soil 
and should be watered the same as the 
coleus. Given this simple care it will 
“grow ltke a weed’’ to full beauty in a 
short time. Mature plants have sprays of 
dainty yellow flowers, not conspicuous 
but blending nicely with its purple leaves. 

—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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Keadecs' lellees ts the Eetoe 


Grosbeak’s Variable Habits 


EAR EDITOR — In your August 

copy is a letter from P. H. Hadley, 
of Vermont, telling of his experiences with 
evening grosbeaks. It seems that these 
birds are to be found in Canada as a usual 
thing. None had been seen in West Vir- 
ginia until this year, when a flock appeared 
in February here in Shepherdstown. Sev- 
eral bird authorities were interested in this 
unusual appearance, stating that none of 
them had ever before seen the evening 
grosbeak. 

These beautiful birds, yellow and 
brownish in color and slightly larger than 
robins, congregated on a porch roof under 
a sugarnut or hackberry tree, where they 
fed nearly every day. The birds were not 
at all shy. In fact, they seemed very 
friendly. They were nofed as late as May 
17. Then they disappeared. 

One person who has made a lifelong 
study of birds says that they change their 
habits when it suits them. That is one way 
of explaining the grosbeaks’ long stay this 
far South. 

—Anne Schley. 
Shepherdstown, Va. 





Poinsettia Lasts Until June 


EAR EDITOR—I note that Mrs. Ora 

Kehn of Colorado reports (Horticul- 
ture, June 1, 1946) a poinsettia that re- 
tains its blossoms until May. On June 9 I 
was still waiting for the blossoms to drop 
off two of my poinsettias that I had kept 
in a sun-heated pit where the temperature 
has been up to 80 degrees. One pot had 
one plant with no blossoms. One plant 
had one perfect blossom and one plant had 
a blossom minus one bract. The remaining 
plant had only one blossom. A few days 
later the plants were cut back so I do not 
know how long the blooms would have 
lasted. 

—<Aeneas Constantine. 

Harrisville, Mich. 


Discarding Unnecessary 
EAR EDITOR—This letter is writ- 


ten in reply to an item in ‘‘Readers’ 
Questions Answered’’ on Page 356 of the 
August, 1946, issue. The item refers to 
mealy bugs on African violets and suggests 
the violets be destroyed if they have these 
pests. My experience is that such heroic 
treatment is not necessary. I grow about 
50 African violets and have about 20 
named varieties. Only once in a while am 
I bothered with mealy bugs but I have al- 
ways managed to clean up my plants with- 
out too much effort. 
My treatment is a good bath. To a gal- 
lon of water I add one tablespoon Volck 
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oil and one teaspoon of nicotine sul- 
phate. I wet the plant thoroughly and 
place it in a secluded spot away from the 
window until dry. I repeat the bath in 
about 10 days to make sure I have caught 
all the bugs and eggs. Likewise, I wash all 
my violets now and then, as they get dusty 
and dirty and the oily bath gives the leaves 
a wonderfully fresh appearance. 
—Mrs. C. E. Stiver. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


About the McIntosh Apple 


EAR EDITOR — Dissatisfaction 

with the McIntosh apple as men- 
tioned in Horticulture may be due to sev- 
eral causes. Obviously the millions of trees 
were not all propagated directly from the 
original tree John McIntosh discovered. 
Also, the stocks upon which they have 
been worked, have to some extent modi 
fied them, so a variation by the name of 
McIntosh, may not taste as sweet as an- 
other. 

When the apple was winning its fame 
in Canada about the only fertilizers avail- 
able were stable manure and hardwood 
ashes. The latter contains about four per 
cent of potash as well as calcium. Like 
causes produce like results. Give the trees 
potash and test the soil for its pH. Then, 
add lime, if needed. 

Furthermore the ‘‘Mac’”’ is a northern 
apple and does better in Canada than in 
Massachusetts. South of New England and 
New York its popularity wanes and it is 
not grown in Virginia at all. 

Likewise, it is an early Fall apple which 
goes ‘“‘punk’”’ and drops off if not picked 
soon enough. It should be picked when 
two per cent of the sound apples drop 
regardless of color. 

It also needs plenty of sun, spots badly 
in damp weather and is too soft to be sized 
in a mechanical grader without bruising. 
However, it is here to stay until a better 
variety is produced. 


Osterville, Mass. 


—Ernest Fritze. 
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Squirrel-Proofing a Feeder 
EAR EDITOR — The gray squirrel 


problem has been mentioned in the 
pages of Horticulture a number of times so 
I am tempted to offer a plan for bird feed- 
ing which will defeat the squirrel, if prop- 
erly installed. Simply hang a long, stout 
wire from two points, slack enough so that 
its lowest droop is five feet from the 
ground—the squirrel will not leap that 
high to a doubtful landing—and be sure 
he cannot jump from above. Probably six 
feet is a safe distance. 

Before attaching the horizontal wire 
obtain two seven-inch long cans with ends. 
We use large grapefruit juice cans which 
enable us to punch one hole in the center 
of each end. Then install the cans about 
two feet from each end of the wire. Next 
take a small copper wire and wind it on 
either side of the can to keep the latter 
from sliding. When finished, the cans 
should revolve easily and, thus, they are 
too long and too tricky for Mr. Squirrel. 
This complete, you can hang seed baskets 
and peanut butter sticks at intervals along 
the middle portion of the horizontal wire. 
Rope or wire without this precaution is 
easy for a squirrel to run on. 

The only way to keep him out of a 
revolving feeder is to have a post too large 
to grasp, too tall to leap up and covered 
with zinc or copper so that he slips while 
trying to climb. 

Inez M. Harris. 
Harvard, Mass. 


Agrees With Roving Gardener 
EAR EDITOR—I noted with inter- 


est the ‘Roving Gardener’s’’ com- 
ments in your May 15, 1946, issue about 
oleanders, especially where he mentioned 
their growth in the South. Yes, indeed, we 
do grow them prolifically here in Texas. 
In fact, Galveston is known as the Olean- 
der City. There are at least 64 varieties 
growing here and among them them are 
flowers which display a wide variety of 
color with numerous hues and tones. 

One particular street has them planted 
on each side of an esplanade which sepa- 
rates the traffic. They are, likewise, grow- 
ing and blooming on our sidewalks. Ona 
particular street they extend from Eighth 
to Sixty-first Street. 

Every avenue in our city is glorified 
with these exquisite oleanders. We have 
them planted both in our private gardens 
and in our public parks. As for propa- 
gating them, oleanders are easily started 
from cuttings and from seed planted in 
warm weather. 

—Rene Everett. 
Galveston, Tex. 








Lf ° / ° for the 
Summer Garden 


Backhouse Hybrids. Tiers of ivory, 
gold and mauve Turk's caps. June. 
5 to éfeet. Ea. $2.00, Doz. $22.00 
Canadense. Our graceful native Mea- 
dow Lily. July. 4 to 7 feet. 
Ea. 30c, Doz. $3.25 
Candidum. Fragrant white Madonna 
Lily. June. 4 to 6 feet. 
Ea. 45c, 70c, 90c, $1.10 
Doz. $5.00, $7.75, $10.00, $12.00 
Concolor. Sparkling stars of brilliant 
scarlet. July. 2 feet. 
Ea. 40c, Doz. $4.25 
Hansonii. Gay yellow Turk's caps clus- 
tered at the top of a 3-foot stem. 
Late June. Ea. $1.35, Doz. $15.00 
Henryi. Vigorous and easily grown. 
Soft orange-yellow recurved 
blooms. August. 5 to 7 feet. 
Ea. 40c, 50c, Doz. $4.50, $5.50 
Seneca. Clear reddish-apricot, re- 
flexed, outward-facing blooms. Mr. 
George Slate's splendid addition to 
late August gardens. 5 to 6 feet. 
Ea. $2.00, Doz. $22.00 
Szovitsianum. Pale straw-yellow bell- 
shaped blooms delicately flecked 
with violet. Late May. 3 to 5 feet. 
Ea. $2.25, Doz. $25.00 
Tenuifolium. The charming scarlet 
Coral Lily. June. 12 to 18 inches. 
Ea. 30c, Doz. $3.25 
Tigrinum. A specially fine form of the 
Tiger Lily that makes a tall vigorous 
plant with large orange-red blooms. 
August. 5 to 7 feet. 
Ea. 50c, 60c, Doz. $5.50, $6.50 
Washingtonianum. Fragrant white 
blooms that deepen to violet after 
they are open a day or two. June. 
3 feet. Ea. $1.50, Doz. $16.50 


S 
GARDEN LILIES 


Alan and Esther Macneil 
North Springfield /Vermont 
Partial list on request. 

Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25c. 











WESTERN GROWERS 
SEEDLING VALUES 


PANSIES, any strain or color, your choice, 
25 plants 

PRIMULA POLYANTHUS, Western Rainbow 
Giant Mixture, 15 plants. 

DWARF SWEET WILLIAMS, Mixed colors, 


20 plants. 


COLUMBINES, Long Spurred Hybrids, Mixed 
Colors, 12 plants. 

GEUMS, Red and Yellow Mixed, 12 plants. 

DELPHINIUM, Pacific Hybrids, Mixed Colors, 
12 plants. 


Any of the above items, via Air Mail, safe 
delivery guaranteed, $1.50. Via regular mail, 
insured, $1.00. 

SPECIAL COLLECTION, 5 plants of each 
variety above listed, 30 plants in all, $2.75 Air 
Mail, $2.25 regular mail. 


WESTERN GROWERS 
3625 S.E. 67th Avenue Portland 6, Oregon 











OST rock gardens at low elevations 

are not suitable growing sites for 
some of the herbaceous plants from high 
altitudes where growth and flowering 
speedily follow the melting of the snow 
covering. In such lowland locations, 
dwarf and prostrate woody plants can be 
worked in to give the expected rock 
garden effect, and for more months in the 
year than in a technically correct alpine 
garden, in which the Spring show of color 
quickly passes. 

The number of kinds of woody plants 
which can be planted in a rock garden or 
slope planting depends upon the size of 
the garden. Also, the scale on which a 
garden is built determines the upper limit 
as far as potential plant size is concerned. 
Large areas can find room for fairly size- 
able plants. 

Among the most obvious of woody 
rock garden plants are some which are 
usually classed as herbaceous. There are, 
for instance, the alyssums, the most neat 
of which is the one sold under the name of 
A. saxatile compactum, otherwise known 
as goldentuft when in bloom in Spring. 
Also, there are the candytufts, which are 
most often seen in the form of the foot- 
high, evergreen Iberis sempervirens, or 
its dwarf variety Littke Gem. Another 
shrubby candytuft, I. tenoreana, has 
slightly larger, umbel-like flower clusters 
but is slightly less hardy. 

In the same group can be included the 
lavender, L. officinalis, particularly the 
Munstead strain, which is dwarf in habit 
and with pleasing fragrance. For garden 
effect as a shrub, lavender should be 
pruned hard in Spring. All of these more 
common garden plants will seem more 
suited to the rock garden if planted in 
groups rather than made to stand alone. 

There are numerous heathers which 
will serve to clothe relatively large sloping 
areas. The common heather, in its numer- 
ous garden varieties, can be had in pink, 
redyand white blooms as well as in both 
ao. and erect plants. Heather grows 
best in a peaty soil and for the sake of neat- 
ness had better be pruned to the ground 
every season or two. Where really thrifty, 
volunteer seedlings with typical purple 
flowers may crowd out special varieties. 
In addition to heather, some of the ericas, 
such as E. carnea, the Cornish heath, E. 
vagans, and the cross heath, E. tetralix, 
may be planted in much the same manner. 

Also heath-like, is the native broom- 
crowberry, Corema conradi, which will 
grow in well-drained, sunny situations 
suitable for the bearberry Arctostaphylos 
uva-ursi. Both of these plants should be 
planted out of pots, being notoriously 
difficult to transplant from the wild. The 
same is true of the trailing arbutus, Epigza 
repens, which, once established, thrives in 
light, sour soil in open woodlands. 

Somewhat less difficult to establish are 





The hardy candytuft, Iberis tenore- 
ana, blooming freely in May, is an 
excellent shrub for the rock garden. 









SHRUBS C 
IN THE ROK 







the thymes, which once thriving can stand 
considerable abuse even to the point of 
being walked upon now and again. For 
wall chinks and gaps in stone walks, there 
are the sun roses or helianthemums. The 
rose daphne, D. cneorum, seems to require 
gritty but fairly moist soil in spots where 
the afternoon sun does not pour down. 
This daphne can be kept youthful in ap- 
pearance by hard pruning after the blooms 
fade. 

There are numerous heaths, some ever- 
green and some deciduous, for ground 
covering. The so-called box huckleberry 
(Gaylussacia brachycera) is slightly shade- 
tolerant and can reach out in moist, peaty 
soil to cover considerable areas with its 
box-like foliage. The native wintergreen 
(Gaultheria procumbens) also fits into the 
same surroundings. The spreading cow- 
berry (Vaccinium vitis-idea) which is 
available in major and minor forms, has 
lustrous foliage and white flowers in 
Spring. For moist, sandy, sunny places, 
there is the box sand-myrtle (Leiophyl- 
lum buxifolium) which also has a pros- 
trate variety. With the exception of the 
highbush blueberry, there is probably a 
rock garden use for all of the vacciniums. 

In sizeable plantings, a number of rho- 
dodendrons and azaleas will find a place. 
Their use will, however, be restricted to 
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that of background material in more lim- 
ited plantings. Even so, R. indicum bal- 
saminezflorum and R. racemosum can be 
fitted into steep bank plantings. 

For a really ground-hugging cotone- 
aster, there is C. dammeri radicans, which 


roots down as it spreads. For arching 
branches, the rockspray cotoneaster, C. 
horizontalis, deservedly rates high. For a 
somewhat coarser though hardier species 
for bank planting, there is C. apiculata, 
with its profusion of large, persistent red 
fruits. There are some low-growing or 
flopping barberries which are also rock 
garden material. 

There is considerable variety, as well as 
plenty of botanical confusion, among the 
spreading junipers, which grow well in 
light soils. The Sargent juniper (J. chi- 
nensis sargenti) spreads out in sunny 
places to cover rough areas. Juniperus 
communis depressa brings a note from the 
pastures of New England. For a blue- 
foliaged, low ground cover, there is the 
Bar Harbor juniper. The Waukegan juni- 
per (J. horizontalis douglasi) is notable 
for its ability to spread rapidly. 

For sour soil positions in the shade, 
there is the Canada yew, which, however, 
usually assumes a discouraging Winter 
color in the open. There also are spreading 
forms of both the European and Japanese 





yews, but in age they are prone to outgrow 
the space allotted them by most gardeners 
and hard pruning is called for. The intro- 
duced yews often benefit from liming. 

Nearly all of the evergreens which have 
been in cultivation for a long time have 
produced dwarf, slow-growing or pros- 
trate variations—-spruces, hemlocks, false 
cypresses and pines. Some of these, such 
as the dwarf hemlocks, are so new that 
their ultimate size is not certain, but for the 
first few years at least, the rock garden is 
the place for them. The English ivy has 
also become available in shrubby rock 
garden forms such as H. h. conglomerata. 

Some of the lower-growing prostrate 
brooms can well be used in sunny areas. 
Such plants are Cytisus kewensis with 
creamy-white flowers, C. beani and C. de- 
cumbens, with yellow flowers. 

Some tiny woody plants do not lend 
themselves to grouping but can stand 
alone. Spirra bullata and S. decumbens 
are such plants. The former is a Japanese 
plant which never gets to be more than 18 
inches tall and bears rosy pink blooms. 

About the only practical outdoor garden 
use for Rosa roulettei and all of the other 
available named varieties of R. chinensis 
minima is in the rock garden. The plants 
are hardy and can be planted singly or in 
groups with pleasant effect. 

Where room is ample, a flopping bush 
honeysuckle such as Lonicera spinosa al- 
berti or the more tender L. pileata can be 
planted to advantage. Not to be over- 
iooked are some of the cacti. 

In addition to rock gardening, the use 
of dwarf and slow-growing plants can be 
extended to other plantings in intimate 
gardens where standard material soon out- 
grows its location. Taken on this basis of 
space-saving, woody plants of limited 
stature can make for more variety in many 
a garden. 


































































































Sunny Border, inc. 
A NEW NAME 


Yes, but not a new business. 


For years we were known as the Norwalk 
Perennial Garden, and our creations and 
novelties have been accepted and appreci- 
ated by garden lovers throughout the land. 
Now, with greatly expanded facilities, we can 
offer you a most complete selection of worth- 
while New England-grown Hardy Plants. 


Just look at these choice items: 
SCABIOSA BLUE SNOWFLAKE 


This hardy variety, producing lovely icy- 
blue flowers all summer long, comes to us 
from Vermont, and we strongly recommend 
it both as a border plant and for cutting. 


each $.75 3 for $2.00 12 for $7.50 
TROLLIUS MEADOW GOLD 


This giant, golden Buttercup, blooming all 
through May and June, and again in the 
Fall, is our own introduction. The rich yel- 
low globes, produced on 24” stems, will 
surely enhance your garden. It is wonderful 


for cut flowers. 
each $.75 3 for $2.00 12 for $7.50 


TROLLIUS PALE MOONLIGHT 


Another Sunny Border introduction, with 
pale lemon-yellow globes. Both Buttercups 
are the largest you have ever seen, and are 
not to be classed with seedling Trollius 
Hybrids. 

each $.75 3 for $2.00 12 for $7.50 


Our Fall Catalog, listing hundreds of hardy 
plants, some new—some old, is 
yours for the asking. 


SUNNY BORDER, INC. 


Dept. B Kensington, Conn. 








STASSEN 
TULIPS 


DIRECT FROM 


HOLLAND 


All Offers Postpaid— 

Collections Separately 

Packed and Labeled 
Stassen is the world’s larg- 
est exporter of Holland 
Bulbs to the private gar- 
dens—shipped direct from 
Holland farms—you pay no 
middle man’s profits—you 
are assured of fresh packed, true quality 
Dutch Bulbs. 


NEW POST WAR VARIETIES 
OF DARWIN TULIPS 








DUKE OF WELLINGTON, doz. 100 
pure white $1.75 $12.10 
GOLDEN AGE, golden 
yellow 1.75 12.10 
DEMETER, Bishop's purple 1.90 12.90 
THE PEACH, silvery rose 1.65 11.30 
BOLIDE, deep crimson 1.65 11.30 


COLLECTION BG ° tne kes'ituse’"* 25 tor $3.50 


HERALDS OF SPRING 
100 CROCUS, large mixed colors 
100 CHIONODOXA, glow of the 
ee 2.10 
GRAPE HYACINTHS, muscari 







$1.90 


100 





SCILLA CAMPANULATA, 


et RE 
100 SCILLA SIBERICA, blue squill 2.50 
100 SNOWDROPS, white ........ 5.70 
100 GIANT YELLOW TRUMPET 

PBC UMEEED cccvccecescesoes 5.50 


* Send for illustrated catalog. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Dept. 16 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 















A view from Bartholomew’s Cobble in the Berkshire Hills, where almost 200 species and 
varieties of native plants grow wild. This area has become a Mecca for wild flower enthusiasts. 


Bartholomew’s Cobble Becomes Famous 


ARTHOLOMEW'’S COBBLE is an 

unusual piece of land, even in western 
New England, where cobbles are frequent 
and limestone is prevalent. It covers an 
exceptionally large area and has a variety 
of terrain which at once marks it as unique. 
Its 20 acres, surrounded by road and river, 
form an “‘island’’ which has been kept in- 
tact by its successive owners and this aloof- 
ness, perhaps, has something to do with 
the fact that Bartholomew's Cobble was 
regarded as outstanding long before its 
scientific value was recognized. It was 
considered a place of secret beauty and the 
destination of many a picnic or rural ex- 
pedition. It does great credit to the re- 
straint of these picnickers and to the judg- 
ment of the owners that no damage was 
done to the property. and the beauty of 
the place remains undisturbed. 

Within the last year, however, some 
precautions have been taken against the 
increasing number of motorists. Spurred 
on by these danger signals, the Trustees of 
Public Reservations of Massachusetts, a 
private organization, renewed its efforts to 
purchase Bartholomew’s Cobble, on which 
its longing eyes had been set for 20 years. 
Asa result of an active campaign and, with 
the aid of the Founder’s Fund of the Gar- 


den Club of America, this ambition was 
recently fulfilled and the Cobble is now its 
property. 

The Cobble is now enclosed by a wire 
fence that confines the cows which are 
pastured there and which keep the grass 
cropped short. There are three peaks. The 
northern one, the point of the triangle, 
rises straight from the meadows and from 
its top can be seen a beautiful stretch of 
the Taconic Range to the west and to the 
east the lovely winding serenity of the 
Housatonic River and its meadows. Of late 
years an undergrowth of young deciduous 
trees has shut out the view but this can 
easily be corrected and their removal will 
disclose to greater advantage the beautiful 
cedars which grow there. 

To the south, the wide side of the tri- 
angle has two peaks curiously differing 
from each other. The one on the east is 
covered deep with the needles of pines and 
hemlocks and through this thick brown 
carpet the jutting rocks rise in sharp points 
but there is little vegetation. However, 
the further side of this little ‘‘mountain’’ 
is a sheer wall of rock which, like a bas- 
tion, falls straight down to the swampy 
meadow two or three hundred feet below. 

Just west of this is the third peak cov- 
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ered, by contrast, with deciduous growth. 
Here the large rocks, piled one upon the 
other, hold many a horticultural treasure, 
the crevices being filled with numerous 
rare plants which love such a habitat— 
ebony spleenwort, maidenhair spleenwort, 
walking fern, purple cliffbrake, columbine 
and campanulas—making a feast for bota- 
nists. Professor C. A. Weatherby of Har- 
vard University has found nearly 200 
interesting specimens and expects to get 
well over that number on his next visit. 

Between the peaks and around the edge 
of the property there run what look like 
old New England stone walls but which 
are really curious ridges of limestone. 
These are imbedded deep in the earth, are 
partly overgrown with grass and run like 
a connecting link between the peaks. 

In all these differing types of soil and 
exposure grow an infinite variety of lime 
loving species from the tiny plants which 
cling to the cracks in the rocks in impossi- 
ble places to those which prefer the luxuri- 
ant soil of the meadows below. Professor 
Weatherby says that the reason this par- 
ticular spot is so much richer in rare speci- 
mens than other cobbles in Berkshire 
County is its relatively greater size. The 
seeds of the tiny plants, even when borne 
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away by the wind, nevertheless fall more 
or less within this larger area which is so 
favorable to their development. 

Thus, it is a blessing to know that this 
lovely place has now been saved and that 
under the care of the Trustees of Public 
Reservations its natural beauties and bo- 
tanical treasures will be protected from 
ruthless marauders and preserved for 
future generations. 


—Mabel Choate, Chairman, 
Founder’s Fund Committee, 
The Garden Club of America. 


Damage by Oak Lace Bug 


NE of the least known pests to home 

owners, the oak lace bug, is now at- 
tracting attention. There was a time when 
it was found chiefly on oaks, from which 
it gets its name. Now, it is attacking a 
wider variety of shade trees and is particu- 
larly devastating to the white oak and 
sycamore. 

It is a small, flat, lacy insect. Usually it 
makes its appearance in August, and there 
are now large numbers of them in New 
York State and southwestern Connecticut. 

Since it is a sucking insect, the bug 
produces a whitish spotting of the foliage. 
Later, the leaves turn yellow, then brown. 
Severe infestations weaken a tree system- 
atically. The oak lace bug continues to 
damage foliage right up until the first 
frost. It plays no climatic favorites, but 
stays away from the deep South. 

A contact spray is the best method of 
control. Yet, strangely enough, DDT, in- 
stead of killing the oak lace bug, seems to 
foster it. Styx, an oleo-resin emulsion de- 
veloped just prior to the war, is the only 
contact insecticide which thus far has 
proved successful against this tiny but 
devastating shade tree pest. 


—S. W. Bromley. 
Stamford, Conn. 


The Star-of-Bethlehem 


EGARDING Ornithogalum umbella- 
tum or star-of-Bethlehem, I can state 
that it has proved fully Winter hardy here. 
I had some nice plants. Unfortunately the 
last three years the part of garden where 
they were growing has been flooded and 
soggy right up to freezing time. So, along 
with many other fine things, they passed 
out, 

As for Campanula isophylla the other 
so-called star-of-Bethlehem, it makes a 
nice border plant when set out for the 
Summer, flowering continually. However, 
it is not Winter hardy so I discarded it in 
favor of a similar and just as good bell- 
flower also known as the tussock campa- 
nula. The latter is hardy here under all 
conditions and also blooms all season. It is 
the white-flowered C. carpatica nana. 


—W. E. H. Porter. 
Hansboro, N. D. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

















LECTURES 
offered by 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(Folder available) 
Florida in February, Highlights of a Garden- 
er’'s Year, Pennsylvania’s Beautiful Gardens, 
Worth While Plants, Flower Arrangement 
Illustrated with Kodachromes 
presented by 
ANNE B. WERTSNER 
author of 


“Make Your Own Merry Christmas” 








EMILY HENRY BUSH 


presents a new illustrated lecture 
Gardens from Maine to California 


Vistas and glimpses of beautiful gardens 
large and small, with exquisite “close-ups” 
of brilliant flowers,—from New England, 
the deep South, and across the continent 
to colorful Arizona and California. 
Write for new folder giving information 
about other lectures. 
MRS. EMILY HENRY BUSH 
22 Leamington Road_ Brighton, Mass. 





HELENE BOLL 


“Your note of appreciation is hardly commensu- 
rate with the sheer enjoyment and inspiration you 
= our club members and their guests on Wednes- 

ay evening. Even without the support of their 
unanimous verbal enthusiasm, I should still think 
your lecture with its beautiful garden pictures the 
finest I have ever heard. You lift the minutest and 
most unpretentious garden into a spiritual realm 
and make any effort in that direction, not only a 
pleasure and a privilege, but a very real blessing 
as well. I wish you the most widespread opportuni- 
ties to teach your philosophy and I shall lose no 
opportunity to direct hungry listeners your way.” 

Caroline W. Jackson, Program Chairman 

Aug. 10, 1946 Little Compton, RB. I., Garden Club. 


For details of lectures write 
271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Attracting Birds to the Garden 


A Bird Sanctuary for Everyone 
and six other topics 





All illustrated with colored motion pictures or 
Kodachromes Experienced lecturers. 


For descriptive circular and terms, write 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 








Four Distinctive Lectures 


Decorating the Home’ for Christmas 
Flower Arrangement 

Church Flower Arrangements 
Flower Show Practice 


MRS. CHESTER COOK 


Belfry Terrace Lexington, Mass. 


“Christmas Beautiful” 


A decoration lecture for the home-maker, 
beautifully demonstrated, stressing the 
real meaning of Christmas. 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 











“Mistakes of Amateur Gardeners” 

“Rock Garden Plant Composition” 

“Creating Beauty in Shady Borders” 

“Selection and Use of Perennials” 
Other unusually helpful lectures 


GERTRUDE WILSON-PHILLIPS 


Swampscott Massachusetts 
LECTURES Illustrated with Colored Slides 
and Sketches on the Blackboard 
How to Develop the Small Home Grounds, In- 
expensively and Involving a Minimum of Care. 
Also General Upkeep and Practical Horticultural 
Topics. Demonstrated with Piant Material and 
Sketches. Single Lectures or Lecture Courses on 
Any Subject Desired. Folder Sent Upon Request. 


MARJORIE STEARNS 
Landscape Architect and Horticulturist 


14 Gloucester Street Boston, Mass. 
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@ Gardens All Around the World 
@ Birds and Gardens 
@ One Woman Power Garden 
Fee $35 and expenses 
MARY PECKHAM TUBBY 
Shady Steps 


Westtield New Jersey 











MR. CHARLES M. LAMPREY 


presents two lectures suitable for women’s clubs, 
garden groups, teacher's organizations and other 
groups. 


A Rock Garden of Wildflowers and Ferns in an 
Environment of Country Life—$15.00 


Interpretation of bar | Life Through Poetry 
10.00 


CHARLES M. LAMPREY 
R.F.D. Framingham, Mass. Tel. Sudbury 231 


Christmas Decorations 


LECTURE and DEMONSTRATION 


THE MERRYS 


GARDEN LECTURES 


with Kodachrome movies 
109 Brookside Road Needham, Mass. 











GERTRUDE ALLEN 
Colored Chalk Talks on Birds 


Available 1946-1947 Season in Eastern States. 
Mid-west and West Coast Tour, March-April, 
1947, 


For circular, terms, dates,*address 


34 Avon Way, Quincy 69, Mass. 


IRINA KHRABROFF 
Gardens of Slavic Lands 


The mysterious Slavic World as seen through 
its gardens — Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia — The famous Rose Valley of Bul- 
garia—Color slides. 


126 West 104th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


“THE GARDEN of Greatest Charm” and “Culture 
for Color.” MAUD R. JACOBS, South Carrollton, 


BUY 
U.S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 




















Victor H. Ries tells how to 


Keep Cut Flowers Fresh 


HERE is certainly no lack of ideas on 

how to care for cut flowers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, some of them are not 
always based upon facts. We all know how 
disappointing it is to enter an exhibit at a 
flower show to find that the flowers wilt 
and do not hold up. 

There are many who feel that as long 
as they use some of the relatively new 
chemical materials in the water, they need 
take no other precautions. The use of these 
chemicals will at best prolong the life of 
the flower but a relatively short time. 
Aspirin is of no value, and the same goes 
for vitamin B1. It is true that chemicals 
tend to keep red flowers from getting 
bluish. They also tend to keep flowers 
from shattering or losing their petals as 
quickly as they otherwise would but the 
use of these chemicals is of no value in the 
hardening process or pre-conditioning. 

The most important thing in keeping 
cut flowers is hardening them properly be- 
fore displaying them. The flowers should 
be cut and put in water for 24 hours be- 
fore exhibiting them. It makes no differ- 
ence whether this is in the light or in the 
dark. It should be in a relatively cool tem- 
perature somewhere between 40 and 55 
degrees if possible. Contrary to the usual 
recommendations, it really makes no dif- 
ference whether the stems are cut squarely 
across the bottom or on a slant. It is, 
however, a little easier to cut them on a 
slant and does seem to make most folks 
feel better. However, carnations should 
not be stored with apples or calla lilies as 
the ethylene gas they give off puts carna- 
tions to “‘sleep.”’ 

It is always well to recut a half inch or 
so off the lower end of the stem after tak- 
ing it out of the water where it has been 
hardening before it is arranged for home 
use or flower show exhibit. Incidentally, 
it is rather surprising how much flowers, 
especially roses, will size up or enlarge 
during this 24 hours in water. Roses, 

















An inch of water is as effective as 
a tumblerful. 


especially, will increase from a quarter to 
one-third in size. The length of the flower 
stem does not seem to make any difference 
in their keeping qualities. Long stemmed 
ones keep just as well as short stemmed 
flowers. 

On the other hand, a plant with a sticky 
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Succulent stems like those of poppies 
should be seared in a flame. 


or milky sap is usually benefited by treat- 
ing the end of the stem. It may be seared 
with a hot flame for half a minute or placed 
a half inch deep in boiling water for 
several minutes. 

A new idea in cutting and keeping flow- 
ers has been recently developed in the flori- 
culture department at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. After the flowers are cut and hard- 
ened in water for 24 hours, they are 
packed .in airtight moisture-proof sealed 
cellophane packages and stored at 40 to 
55 degrees. Before wrapping the flowers 
are sprayed well. The cellophane must be 
of a type that is moisture proof and air 
proof. It is sealed as are frozen food 
packages, with a hot iron. Many flowers 
will keep in this manner up to five days 
in excellent condition. After removing 
them from the package the lower end of 
the stem is cut off and they are placed in 
water. The advantage of storing dry over 
storing for a long period of time in water 
is that some flowers such as roses will not 
open up until they are taken out of the 
package and placed in water. 

Another old idea that has been dis- 
proved is that the depth of water in which 
flowers are kept makes a difference in their 
keeping qualities. One inch of water is 
sufficient for most flowers, since all the 
water is absorbed through the base of the 
stem. However, carnations are an excep- 
tion to this rule. The only value of deep 
water is that in reviving wilted flowers 
more leaf area is covered and the evapora- 
tion of water from the leaves is thereby 
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reduced during the period they are being 
revived. 

Changing the water and cutting the 
stems daily has also proved to be of value 
in prolonging the life of flowers when 
chemicals are not used. However, lower- 
ing the temperature in the show room at 
night or putting the flowers in a cooler 
room also prolongs their life. 

Woody stemmed plants sometimes keep 
better if the stems are split up five or six 
inches from the bottom or if the lower 
three or four inches are thoroughly crushed 
with a hammer. This applies especially to 
chrysanthemums, lilacs, stocks and holly- 
hocks. Again, much of this wilting of 
many woody stemmed plants can be pre- 
vented by hardening in water for 24 hours 
before using. 

—Victor H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Two Useful Campanulas 


ANY of the campanulas are good 

rock plants and the following are 
exceptionally well suited for such a posi- 
tion. Although they are very seldom seen, 
they are worthy of being grown. Campan- 
ula kolenatiana grows about eight or nine 
inches high while the leaves are dark green, 
ovate, about one inch long and toothed, on 
stalks about three inches long. The flowers 
are bluish-violet, one inch long, nodding 
and in racemes. Likewise, the whole plant 
is finely pubescent. With me it is strictly 
a biennial but it sets seed freely. There- 
fore, if seed is sown each Spring, one can 
always have this fine campanula in bloom 

















Woody stems need to be split with a 
sharp knife. 


during June and July. Its home is the 
Caucasus. 

Campanula valdensis, although totally 
different in all respects to C. kolenatiana, 
makes a good plant for the rock garden. 
it grows about eight inches high. The base 
of the stems are woody, the leaves linear 
and about one inch long and the finely 
pubescent flowers are smaller than those of 
C. kolenatiana. They are a light blue, paler 
in the throat and come in terminal racemes. 
The whole plant has a grayish appearance 
and is a true perennial here as well as in 
its native Austria. 

—Francis Lazenby. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 




















Richard Headstrom explains the 


Chirping of 


ALWAYS look forward to this time of 

the year partly because the cool nights 
enable me to catch up on lost sleep and 
partly because I enjoy lying in bed and lis- 
tening to the chirping of crickets. Some 
people I know find their chirping a distrac- 
tion, if not an irritation, but I find it as 
soothing and restful as anything that could 
be played by man. 

Speaking of sound-producing devices, I 
often think of the many ways in which in- 
sects produce sound. I dare say that only 
man himself has succeeded in producing 
sound by a greater variety of means and 
doubtless there are times when many of us 
wish that he could have directed his ener- 
gies elsewhere. We are all familiar with the 
high-pitched notes of the mosquito and 
house fly and the hum of bees as they buzz 
about gathering nectar and pollen. Most 
of us are also familiar with Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s delightful and popular ‘Flight of 
the Bumblebee’’ in which this talented 
composer succeeded in capturing the sound 
of the bees for our enjoyment. What most 
of us do not know is that the bees produce 
different tones which appear to result from 
various degrees of activity. Listen some- 
time to a honeybee worker as it con- 
tentedly goes about its business of collect- 
ing nectar and pollen and compare it with 
the note of an enraged bee. Other insects 
also reveal differences. The mud dauber, 
when gathering a load of mud at the edge 
of a pond, produces a faint hum but when 
she applies this mud to her nest the pitch is 
raised to a rasping sound that may be heard 
for a considerable distance. 

Comstock called the sound produced by 
insects in motion ‘‘music in flight.’’ He 
doubtless had in mind the hum of the bees 
for the loud buzz of the May beetle can 
hardly be called music. Indeed, I have 
known people to be frightened by the fero- 
cious sound produced by this harmless in- 
sect. Perhaps some, such as the sand cricket 
intimidate aggressors by producing a loud 
noise. When attacked, this insect faces 
its foe and boldly defies the enemy by rub- 
bing its hind legs vigorously against the 
sides of its abdomen, producing a distinct 
rasping sound. This presupposes, of 
course, that the aggressor can hear. Else, 
the performance would be waste motion. 

This past Summer I had the occasion 
to demonstrate the acrobatic behavior of 
the click beetles. When placed upon their 
backs they spring into the air, turn over 
and land on their feet emitting a distinct 
clicking sound as they do so. Other bee- 
tles also make sounds in a variety of ways. 
When disturbed, whirligig beetles squeak 
by rubbing the tip of the abdomen against 
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the Crickets 


their wing covers. Some beetles—as the 
deathwatch beetles —- produce ticking 
sounds by bumping their heads against the 
sides of their burrows. Not a highly satis- 
factory way of communication, one would 
say, but doubtless effective. The “‘soldiers’’ 
of some termites have the same habit. 

The horned passalus makes a creaking 
or hissing noise by rubbing its wing covers. 
Even the larvz of this beetle make a sound. 
They do so by rubbing the third pair of 
legs which are minute and modified to 
form rasping organs against the basal seg- 
ments of the second pair which are pro- 
vided with a row of fine ridges. The sound 
is not an incidental one, such as the hum 
of the bee, but serves apparently as a means 
of communication so that these insects 
which live in rotten wood may keep to- 
gether. 

The water boatman, Corixa americana, 
produces a sound by rubbing its front legs 
against its proboscis. So, too, does the back- 
swimmer, Buenoa limnocastoris, while 
a few moths produce a sound by rubbing 
the feelers on the lower jaw against the 
proboscis and one of the powder post bee- 
tles is said to rub its front legs against a 
projection at the posterior angle of the 
prothorax. Some insects possess mem- 
branes in the external openings of the air 
tubes which vibrate during respiration. 
The blowfly and the May beetle produce 
sounds in this manner. 

Few of these insects can be called musi- 
cians. Usually the sound which they pro- 
duce is merely incidental, the result of 
some normal activity although in a few 
cases they serve a definite purpose. Unlike 





these, the sounds produced by the cicadas, 
grasshoppers, crickets and katydids are ap- 
parently produced for some definite pur- 
pose, since these insects not only possess 
well-developed sound-producing organs 
but complicated auditory organs as well. 
It is these insects too that fill the world 
with their music in late Summer and Fall, 
taking up where the birds and frogs left 
off. To be sure, crickets may be heard 
chirping in very early Spring but it is not 
until later that the cricket is heard at his 
best, as are also his cousins, the grasshop- 
pers and katydids, for these insects seldom 
sing until they are mature about the middle 
of Summer. 

An expert ornithologist is able to recog- 
nize a great many birds by their songs and 
so, too, can a good entomologist recognize 
many a species of grasshopper by the 
sounds which it produces. Such sounds 
have actually been termed songs and some 
of them have been expressed in musical no- 
tation. Thus, the usual song of the com- 
mon meadow grasshopper, Orchelimum 
vulgare, may be represented by a pro- 
longed zr,.... followed by a staccato jip- 
jip-jip—. In speaking about the grass- 
hoppers the American entomologist Scud- 
der once remarked that the short-horned 
grasshoppers shuffle, rustle or crackle; the 
crickets shrill and creak; and the long- 
horned grasshoppers scratch and scrape. 

Most of the short-horned grasshoppers 
or locusts produce no sound. Such com- 
mon and destructive species as the red- 
legged grasshopper, the differential grass- 
hopper and the lesser migratory grasshop- 
per belong in this category. There are a 
few, however, that are considered fairly 
good musicians. The male cracker locust, 
a common species that is generally found 
at high elevations, makes a loud rattling 
sound that can be heard for a quarter of a 
mile. The clouded locust, abundant during 
Autumn in meadows and pastures, makes a 
note which has been described as a “‘harsh 
droning or buzzing sound.’’ The Carolina 
grasshopper, perhaps the most familiar of 








The katydid, a creature of curious habits. 
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CHOOSE YOUR FALL pale ooo 


At Our Modern Nursery and Sales Grounds 
Conveniently located just beyond FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 
on WORCESTER TURNPIKE (on left going toward Worcester) 
A fine selection of 
EVERGREENS - FLOWERING PLANTS AND SHRUBS 

FLOWERING TREES 

COMPLETE SUPPLY OF FERTILIZERS, LOAM 

AND ALL LANDSCAPE MATERIALS 

Telephone Framingham 5502 


Open Daily Except Sundays 9:00 a.m. through 6:00 p.m. 
SUNDAYS: 11:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


he LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. 


OF FRAMINGHAM 
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Excellent Design and Planting Service 


Frank A. Nanatovicn, Superintendent 
Telephone FRAMINGHAM 5061 


Je 
SAS olor ele serie See 


Homer K. Donce, Landscape Designer 
129 CONCORD STREET 
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Thank ite 


Home Owners oF MAssACHUSETTs! 





Your kind patronage and consideration have enabled us to 
train more and more veterans in tree and landscape work. 
The profits earned from your generous orders have been 
spent on New and Better equipment which is now in service 
and is enabling us to do your work faster, more efficiently 
and at lower costs. 
Sincerely yours, 
EASTERN TREE & LANDscCAPE Corp. 
280 Bridge Street, Dedham 
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‘RR hododendrons 

cA zaleas 

“Mountain cAndromeda 
‘Pink and white dogwood 


TREES HUNGRY ? 


Get expert tree-feeding advice from HARTNEY 
technicians. Your trees may be unhealthy—they 
cannot realize their full growth and natural 
beauty unless they are properly fed and watered. 
Only a tree expert can diagnose the symptoms 
of tree hunger or disease accurately. 


Consult our trained tree experts for an answer . 
to any tree problem. HARTNEY service is Lilacs 
friendly and encompasses the entire field of tree ° ° 
life. We'll inspect your trees without charge or Chrysanthemums in Variety 
obligation. Call or write Phi 
Ox 


Pacific hybrid delphiniums 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
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the short-horned grasshoppers, makes a 
sort of cracking sound. All these grasshop- 
pers produce their characteristic notes by 
rubbing the edges of the two wings to- 
gether while in flight. The upper surface 
of the front margin of the hind wings is 
rubbed against the thickened veins on the 
lower surface of the fore wing. 

Everyone, too, knows the call of the 
katydid. The most common ones ordi- 
narily call “‘Katy’’ or “She did’’ rather 
than ‘‘Katy did.’’ That is to say, they rasp 
their fore wings twice more frequently 
than three times. Actually the note of the 
true katydid has a shocking lack of melody 
and when heard at close quarters grates on 
ones nerves. Doubtless, the poets who 
have sung its praises must have heard it at 
a distance, for distance is said to lend en- 
chantment. 

As familiar as the call of the katydid 
may be, the most common insect note, 
however, is the chirp of the cricket. The 
black field cricket is the species most fre- 
quently heard and its incessant chirping is 
one of the predominant sounds of late 
Summer and Fall. 

In structure and habit the tree crickets 
differ from other crickets. They are deli- 
cate little insects, for the most part green- 
ish or greenish-white although a few are 
conspicuously marked with black. The 
snowy tree cricket is one of the most com- 
mon of these insects and its song is the 
most familiar. 

Unlike the field crickets, the female tree 
crickets have no auditory organs and can 
therefore not hear the chirps of the male. 

If you are an observant naturalist per- 
haps you may have noticed that the chirp- 
ing of crickets varies with the weather. 
During warm weather the chirping is high 
pitched and rapid but during cold periods 
it slows down and becomes a rattle. As a 
matter of fact, the correlation between the 
frequency of stridulation and temperature 
is so close that several formulas have been 
devised by means of which one can com- 
pute the temperature from the number of 
calls per minute. For the tree cricket, 
Oecanthus nivens, the formula is as fol- 
lows: Where T equals temperature F, N 
equals the number of chirps per minute. 

T equals 50 a 
For the katydid, Cyrtophyllus perspicalis, 
the formula is 





T equals 60 N 3 = 
and for the house cricket the formula is 
T equals 50 as 


The tree crickets are incessant chirpers 
and have been known to chirp 2,640 times 
without stopping. They chirp both day 
and night but their music is probably more 
plainly heard at night when other sounds 
are not so loud. During mild Autumns we 
may hear their music until the first of 
November but usually they are hushed by 
early frosts in October. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Vitamin C From Strawberries 


CCORDING to George L. Slate and 
Willard B. Robinson of the New 
York experiment station, three-fourths of 
a cup of freshly picked strawberries will 
supply the daily requirement of 75 milli- 
grams of vitamin C recommended by the 
National Research Council. The vitamin 
C content of strawberries is not materially 
reduced by freezing preservation, even 
after six months’ storage at low tempera- 
tures. 

The vitamin C contents of the more 
common varieties were analyzed and 
found to range from a high of 81 milli- 
grams per 100 grams for Catskill to a low 
of 41 for Aberdeen. At the present time 
Howard (Premier) and Catskill are the 
principal varieties for market, and often 
they are grown in the home garden. Of 
these two sorts Catskill is to be preferred 
for home use by virtue of its superior 
quality, size, and attractive appearance. 
Catskill also makes a better frozen product 
than Howard. 

Beacon, with the highest vitamin C con- 
tent of any strawberry analyzed at Geneva, 
is much too unproductiv® and is no longer 
being grown outside of the station variety 
test plot. Sparkle, a newcomer from the 
New Jersey Experiment Station, is a 
promising variety for the home garden as 
well as for commercial culture. The ber- 
ries, ripening late, are of high quality, 
attractive in appearance, and make a better 
frozen product than the other varieties. 


Neglected Tree Wounds 


T IS easy to forget wounds which result 

when the wind tears big limbs from 
trees, especially if they are high up and 
hidden by foliage. According to Shade 
Tree Digest, disease spores and insects, 
however, are quick to take advantage of 
any oversight in wound treatment to gain 
entry into the stem of a tree. 

Such a wound is illustrated in the ac- 
companying illustration. When the break 
occurred, it would have been a simple task 
to saw off the jagged stub and dress the cut 
to permit rapid healing, but by the time it 
came to attention, the wound had been 
neglected so long that it was necessary to 
remove all of the parent limb well below 
the broken stub. 

The reason for this was the extensive 
decay revealed in the other drawing on this 
page which was taken after the severed 
limbs had been sawed lengthwise to show 
what had taken place inside. The decay 
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that followed the ever-advancing threads 
of the fungus is indicated by the darkened 
wood area. 

These pictures also illustrate another 
hazard of tree growth—the V-crotch. As 
the limbs grew in diameter, both were con- 
stricted and the bark was compressed be- 
tween them, thus forming a band of non- 
connecting dead tissue that gradually 
weakened the structural framework of the 
tree. 


Cloches Fail in New Hampshire 


CCORDING to a statement by J. R. 
Hepler in Market Growers Journal, 


- the cloches or miniature greenhouses of 


England are practically worthless in New 
Hampshire. Professor Hepler states as his 
belief that the old-fashioned hill boxes 
with a pane of glass in the top and four 
wooden sides are perhaps the best of such 
devices, unless it be the full-sized cold- 
frame. To make such a box, a groove can 
be cut in the side boards and a pane of 
glass slipped in to be moved up and down 
for ventilation. 

Professor Hepler says that even the hill 
boxes did not warm up the cool, heavy soil 
in which he works, while, at the same 
time, the temperature around the plants 
was raised excessively when the sun was 
shining. His experience with hotkaps made 
of paper or cardboard was much the same, 
although it might have been better had his 
soil been sandy. 





Plastic Glazing Materials 


WO plastic glazing materials were 

used in covering coldframes at the 
Ohio State University this past Spring. 
These materials consist of two thin plastic 
sheets, one on each side of a quarter inch 
netting. They are called Sunfed and Do- 
plex and both transmit ultra-violet light. 
As reported in the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Ohio Florists Association, they were 
tacked to lightweight coldframe sashes and 
were compared with glass for penetration 
of light and temperature maintained in the 
frame. 

Sunfed retained less heat than did 
Doplex or glass. There was little differ- 
ence in temperature below between Do- 
plex and glass except on very bright sunny 
days. On such days the air beneath the 
glass was much warmer. The light intensi- 
ties beneath these two plastic materials 
were very nearly the same throughout the 
test. They were much lower than that 
found under glass, probably because of the 
string in the middle layer of the plastic 
materials. 

Sashes which are covered with these 
materials should be stored in a vertical 
rather than a horizontal position to pre- 
vent collection of water puddles on the 
upper surface. Such standing water will 
cause separation of the plastic layers above 
and below the string net. Weighing less 
than glass and requiring a much lighter 
frame, the plastic sashes are easier to handle 
than those containing glass. 


Control for Azalea Petal Blight 
OUTHERN gardeners will be pleased 


to learn that the devastation of azalea 
petal blight or flower spot can now be con- 
trolled through a method perfected by 
Cynthia Westcott. Doctor Westcott dis- 
covered that one of the newer synthetic 
fungicides, when combined with zinc, lime 
and an emulsifier, kills the fungus. 


























A branch stub after several 
years of neglect. 
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The neglected stub sawed lengthwise 
to show wood injury. 














Schling’s NARCISSUS 


FOR NATURALIZING 
Ask Those Who Bought Them Last Year! 


This wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and Narcissi has de- 
lighted tens of thousands of home gardeners. No less than ten million of 
these superb bulbs are growing all over America. This is not to be con- 
fused with ordinary Mixtures. It is a specially selected blending of 
Oregon-grown short-cup, short-trumpet, and long-trumpet varieties. The 
bulbs are large, plump, double-nose, weighing close to eight pounds to 
the hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom. 


Finest Mixture for Naturalizing 
This is the most outstanding mixture we have ever offered. The bulbs 
are of such high quality and so carefully selected that they are as suit- 
able for garden use as for naturalizing. The demand is always great, so 
get your order in promptly to avoid disappointment. 
50 bulbs for $3.85; 100 bulbs $7; 1000 for $67.50; 2000 for $127.50 


Shipments are postpaid in the 1st and 2nd postal zones. For zones 3 and 
4 add 15 cents per 50 bulbs, 25 cents per 100; for zones 5 and 6 add 25 
cents per 50 bulbs, 50 cents per 100. To zones 7 and 8 bulbs are shipped 
express collect. Delivery will be made at proper time for Fall planting. 


New Super-Giant Daffodil 


BABYLON MAJESTIC is a sensational new super-giant daffodil with 
a trumpet 3 inches long and 31, inches across the mouth and a 6 inch 
perianth spread! Color is deep pure golden yellow. Flowers last ten 
days to two weeks. It was judged the best single flower in the N. Y. 
Horticultural Society Daffodil Show for 1945. Bulbs of this mar- 
velous new giant each $1.00; per dozen $11.00. 

















MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 


612 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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“my , ONLY All-America 
Rose Selection for 1946 























FIRST PRIZE—Naticnal Rose Society 
of FRANCE, 194]. 


““MOST BEAUTIFUL ROSE OF FRANCE,” 1942. 


GOLD MEDAL CERTIFICATE — International 
Rose Test Garden, Portland, Oregon, 1944. 


ONLY All-America Rose Selection for 1946— 
all time HIGHEST SCORER. 


A hybrid tea rose of ethereal loveliness—definitely 
a rose of a generation. Golden centers surrounded 
by a blush of apple-blossom pink. 


2-year, Field-Grown Plants, GUARANTEED TO 
BLOOM, $2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; postpaid. 


ORDER now to obtain this glorious rose. Write 
TODAY for your NEW Free FALL STAR ROSE 
CATALOG showing PEACE and other fine roses 
in full color. 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 


American Introducers of the Peace Rose 


Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 248, Pa. 
BY LEADING ROSE DEALERS 


















urpee Giant 
LARKSPUR 


Here’s How to Have the Finest 
Blooms Next Spring—Sow Seeds This Fall! 

You’ll have large, double flowers galore on up- 
right spikes 3 to 4 ft. tall—a wonderful array of 
light blue, deep blue, lavender, lilac, salmon, 
Re nk, red, rose, and white, mixed. Easy to grow. 

0 special care is needed. The young plants are 
very hardy and will live over winter. One of the 
finest flowers for the garden and bouquets. 


To see for yourself, we'll send you a Write for the 
l5c-packet of Burpee Giant Double Lark- next issue of 
spur seeds FREE, withcompletedirections Burpee’s Seed 
for planting and care. All Burpee seeds C®#t#log FREE. 

are guaranteed to grow. / 


.~ Burpee? Write Today—Send Stamp for Postage! 
‘ ow W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


137 Burpee Building ,..137 Burpee Building ¢ 
Philadelphia 32,Pa.°". Clinton, lowa 
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Garden Lettuce in December 


ARLY last Autumn I made use of the 

space in my two-sash coldframe to 
plant three types of lettuce, Bibb, Great 
Lakes and Cosberg. I do not recall just 
when we started eating the first tender 
leaves of lettuce, but it seems to me it was 
late in September. We did not buy a single 
head of lettuce all the Fall; we had a plen- 
tiful supply all through October, Novem- 
ber, and part of December, and we gave 
some to our neighbors. 

Early in December, one day after we 
had had several inches of snow, a friend 
stopped in. I asked him if he would like 
to take home a head of lettuce from the 
garden. Having no knowledge of my cold- 
frame venture, and seeing the snow all 
about he thought I was making some refer- 
ence to the weather. He immediately 
agreed. I brushed the snow from each end 
of one sash and asked him to help me lift 
it to one side. There, in the midst of glis- 
tening white snow was a beautiful patch 
of green lettuce, pretty well headed, and 
as tender as could be. 

To make this possible required a little 
care as late Fall came on. I heaped earth 
up around the frame almost to the top. 
When the nights became very cold I cov- 
ered the sash with several thicknesses of 
burlap and canvas. I used half a dozen 
long bean poles to hold the covering on 
when the wind blew. During most of the 
days my crop got some sunshine through 
the glass, and a little air. Once it was 
covered with snow, and without air for 
three or four days. We thought that would 
be the end, but I almost think it helped. 
It seemed to be more tender than it had 
been before. 

It was a little tedious at times, but when 
I think of eating fresh picked lettuce right 
up to the middle of December it seems to 
me it was well worth the trouble. Also, 
during October and November, when 
shipped in market lettuce is not too good 
and is expensive I feel it a worth-while 
venture. 


—James J. Morgan. 
Hampden, Mass. 


Notes on Watering Cacti 
COMMON and widely spread fallacy 


connected with the growing of cacti 
and succulents indoors is that they will 
grow any time. This is not so. Normally, 
they grow during the Summer and rest 
during the Winter—from about October 
to April. During this period they need 
very little water and none at all on very 
cold days, but when in active growth— 
usually in early Summer—most kinds need 
almost as much as other plants. When ap- 
plying the water, give the soil a thorough 
wetting and leave it until almost dry be- 
fore doing it again. When dormant the 
plants withstand a temperature of 40 to 
50 degrees. An attic is often a very good 
place to store cacti over Winter. News- 
paper wrapping will give protection. 





HORTICULTURE 

















Saving the Late Vegetables 


OME vegetables are actually improved 

by freezing. These include parsnips, 
salsify, leaks and bunching onions. Just 
before the ground freezes, dig these crops 
and spread them in a single layer on top 
of the ground. Covered with hay, straw, 
leaves or some other similar material, they 
will be kept moist and cool and yet they 
will be within easy reach after the ground 
freezes. 

Crops which can be left in the garden, 
if given a little protection, are kale, broc- 
coli and brussels sprouts. Cover them 
lightly with hay, cornstalks or other mate- 
rial that will keep the frost off and yet give 
them a little ventilation. 

Tomatoes still unripened when Fall 
comes may be covered with some protec- 
tive material to get them safely past the 














Daffodils, 1 


‘ 9036 Large Fr 
t Hyacinths, 6 Bul 


Burpee Building, 
Send postpaid, the Burpee bulbs checked below: 
9542 Large-Flowered Crocus 
C0 12 Bulbs 25¢ [_] 50 Bulbs $1. (_) 100 Bulbs $1.85 
C] 96465 Giant Trumpet 
7 Bulbs $1. 


t ) 5 te Fantasy Parrot ie . 
$la fips, 9 Bulbs $1. 
- 










9193 Giant Darwin 
Tulips, 8 Bulbs $1. 


Thechoicest Dutch Crocus are back from 
Holland—bdlue, purple, yellow, white, and 
striped, mixed. One of the loveliest of : 
all flowers for the lawn, to provide a glorious array of 
color early next spring, soon after snow is gone. Charm- 
ing in the border and in front of shrubbery; best when 
planted in masses. Order liberally at these low prices, to 
plant this fall. Send coupon or letter today. SPECIAL: 
12 Bulbs 25c; 50 Bulbs $1.; 100 Buibs $1.85, postpaid. 


colors, described above. 60 Bulbs 


per 
Sols 













DOLLAR SPECIALS 


Large-Flowered Crocus. Best $ 












Giant Trumpet Daffodils. All $ 
colors mixed. Special: 17 Bulbs 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips. All $ 
the best colors mixed. 8 Bulbs 
Fantasy Parrot Tulips. Most $ 
beautiful of all Tulips. 9% Bulbs 
Large Fragrant Hyacinths. All $ 
best showy colors mixed. 6 Bulbs 
3$1 Lots for $2.75; Any 6 for $5. 


(More than one of a kind if wanted) 









first frost danger. Then, they may be un- 5 4" 








Enclosed 
‘ \ ' tch Bulbs Are Back! 
covered and left to grow during the good W Name hp ah F 1 After ag many years without BULB 
‘ja ths, Jrocus, Ips, 800K 
growing weather that often follows. ' yee , * ete, everyone warits ‘them FR 
Since this method does involve some DAA ane ene ceneenenae onnnnesennnnenennemnemenee ff this year, Send posteard. of EE 
/ () Send Burpee Fall Bulb Book FREE. a 
risks, the gardener may prefer to let the mae eeee Oe ee we 8D Book free. 





fruits ripen indoors. If the fruits are fully 
grown (beginning to show white color), 
they will ripen off the vine. Put the fruit 
in paper bags, fold over the tops, and keep 
in a cool place. As soon as the fruits begin 
to turn red, remove to a warm place to 
complete the ripening process. 

Two crops difficult to store are celery 
and cabbage. The Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment State at New Haven sug- 








Plant BRAND PEONIES 
FROM OUR WORLD-FAMOUS COLLECTION 


More than 100 varieties of the finest Peony stock from 
which to choose. We have thousands of roots in prime 
condition for planting listed in our catalog. 


A SPECIAL OFFER of CHOICE 
Own-Root FRENCH LILACS 


gests digging up the entire plant, including Golden Dawn, yellow ....... $2.00 Capt. Baltet, giant pink, 2-3 ft. . . . .$5.00 
the root, taking off some of the outer Jean Cooperman, giant red ... 3.00 Edith Cavell, double white, 2-3 ft. 4.00 


leaves, and transplanting it. Put the roots 
in moist sand in a cool, well-ventilated 
vegetable cellar. If the sand is moist when 
the plants are put in, they will probably 





Martha Bulloch, largest pink .. 3.00 
Mrs. A. M. Brand, immense 

white 5.00 
R. A. Napier, beautiful soft pink 5.00 


A Regular $18.00 value for $16.00 


Olivier de Serres, double blue, 
SEER Ma ere 
Ruhm von Horstenstein, single 
_ SSP ee 
Stadtgartner Rothpletz, single red, 
2-3 ft. 


A Regular $19.00 value for $17.00 


not require any additional water. a aa Postpaid Express Collect 
TO PLANT Send today for our Beautiful Colored Catalog. It's Free. 











Ov Faswionen 
Posr ano Rai FENcE 


The most picturesque boundary 
fence for suburbs or country. Used 
extensively by landscape archi- 
tects. Lowest in cost of all the 
rustic fences. 

Made in a two, three and four-rail 
style with gates to match. Easy to 
erect. Your choice of either split 
chestnut or round, peeled cedar 
rails. The posts are long lasting 
creosoted cedar. 


are also available folders on Sec- 


tional Buildings and on Ou 
| a ne adeer 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 





September 15, 1946 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 








WEST NEWBURY 


PEONIES— 


Will be ready to plant in September and October. You should make 
your selection now and we will send them when you wish them. 
If you have not our list, we will be glad to send you a copy. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 











Dept. H 





MUELLER’S TULIPS 


Select Oregon grown bulbs 1% to 2 inches 
in diameter. Outperform all others for size 
of flowers and richness of color. 


4 each of above postpaid for $3.00 


Booklet with instructions. 


MUELLER’S TULIP GARDENS 


Beaverton, Oregon 
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per doz. Gaily colored velvety flowers for k 
NOW IN STOCK FOR FANTASY (Pink Parrot) ..... $1.50 garden, border or window box. 100 plants 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY al bigot hadindia ttialialias oan set 6 in. apart will make a 50-ft. border. 
Write —or telephone Walpole 70— BACCHUS (Violet Blue) ..... 1.25 PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
jos informative fosder on this and VAN ZYL (Rose) ............ 2.00 100 plants, $3.75 ppd. 
othes eypee ef sestic Sencing, These BARTIGON (Crimson) ........ 1.40 250 plants, $8.00 ppd. 


Order Today! 
Pansy Booklet FREE 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 396B 
Bristol, Pa. 











TULIP 
SPECIALS 


All Top-Size Buibs, 
Postpaid to You 














otic, most be 
tiful of all Tulips! 
Bright geranium 
red, tinted rose and 
marked a Lon ectoens ete. 
Were oe most doubi le this price 
last year: 2 Bulbs 26c; 9 for $1. 


a 


Every Bulb 
—— 


Blip sat 


Sensational! Pa as Wo 

in a unique color combination of steel 

blue and bright violet. Enormous, so MO 
Fantasy -shaped blooms, strong $4-in. stems. 
Very special, less than ‘half pre-war prices: 
3 Bulbs $1.; 6 Bulbs $1.90; 12 Bulbs $3.75 oe 






Largest of, 
Also most brilliant-- 
scarlet so intense it 
wins instant atten- 
tion way across the 
garden. Amazing 
streamline petals, so 
unbelievably long the 
flowers measure over 9 in. across 
when open! Very early, bloomin 
in April. Plant freely this fall, a’ 
these special prices: 3 Bulbs Be} 
7 Bulbs $1.; 15 Bulbs $2. 


Fall Bulb Book FREE--Crocus, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, ete 


135 Burpee BidgNS 


135 Burpee Bidg. Cs eee 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 






































A HUNGRY TREE cannot hold its 
head high . . . nor play its proper 
part in expressing the beauty of 
Nature. To buffet storms and winds, 
it needs the stamina and strength 
that only good health can provide. 
For a half-century we have demon- 
strated our “know how” in feeding 
trees. We are equipped to give you 
service. 


Remember, too, that our Landscape 
Department has established an out- 
standing reputation for understand- 
ing service. 








Anant tas Os Ena ty: 


"20 ‘Mill Street, ‘Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 


HONE NR NE NTN at yn OE 














TULIPS 
DAFFODILS 
HY ACINTHS 


and other bulbs for fall planting 
illustrated in our new colored 
folders. Yours by writing to 


HERBERT E. BERG, Florist 
843 Millbury Street 
Worcester 7 Massachusetts 








Digging and Storing Dahlias 

FTER the first killing frost cut off the 

tops of the dahlias at the ground. An 
ordinary saw is suitable for this purpose. 
Leave the clumps in the ground a few days. 
A week or 10 days is better to allow the 
stalks to ‘‘bleed out’’ before digging. A 
long-tined fork is best for digging the 
clumps. Two forks, if available, are even 
better. One person with a fork on each 
side of the clump can lift it out with less 
damage. Particular care must be exercised 
so that the necks are not broken. First 
pry with the forks 12 or 18 inches from 
the stalks before attempting to lift a clump 
from the ground. 

When lifted, cut each stalk back to 
about two inches, tap on the cut end of the 
stalk with a light instrument and most of 
the dirt will fall free. Any soil remaining 
on the clump can then be left. Likewise, 
do not leave the clumps exposed to the 
sun for more than a few hours before 
packing away. 

A root or potato cellar with a dirt floor 
and a temperature of 40 to 45 degrees is 
ideal for the storing of dahlias. Here they 
need no protection or covering. However, 
most of us are obliged to store our dahlias 
in the average house cellar which is usually 
both dry and hot. In such cases the clumps 
should be placed in the coolest part of the 
cellar and packed upside down in a box or 
fairly tight basket in dry sand, peat moss 
or granulated cork. Packing upside down 
helps to prevent stem rot during the stor- 
age period. 

When using peat moss do not use more 
than necessary to just barely cover each 
layer of clumps before putting in the next. 
The reason is that all root crops sweat 
when taken into storage. The purpose of 
the peat moss is to absorb this sweat and 
to conserve it for later use when the roots 
need it. Therefore, too much peat causes 
the roots to dry out. 

This writer has experimented with most 
mediums used in packing clumps for stor- 
age and prefers to use granulated cork 
which appears to have an insulating effect 
as well as allows a slight amount of air to 
reach the clumps. 

After the clumps have been in storage 
for a few months, or about the middle of 
December, look them over carefully. Trim 
out any portion showing rot or decay and 
any roots with broken necks. Then dip all 
fresh cuts in powdered sulphur. Should 
the roots show signs of shriveling, moisten 
them with a little water. When repacking 
the clumps at this time put them back 
right side up so that, if any eyes develop 
before unpacking in the Spring, the eyes 
will be growing in the proper direction. 

For the amateur dahlia grower it is not 


DON’T KILL YOUR 
Flower Arrangements » 


Mistaken kindness shortens life of thousands of 
prize blooms. Scientific laboratory experiments at a 
famous university and years of practical use of a 
new technique in homes and hospitals et daily 
change of water needless and even h 

You can now extend your flowers’ life far hovend 
normal without changing water or disarranging 
them, simply by use of one FLOWER-PEP per vase. 
No more scouring or 
scalding of unpleas- 
ant slimy residue. 
FLOWER-PEPS keep 
water sweet and clean. 


FLOWER-PEPS are 
the — and only 
product to combine 
successfully in one 
easy-to-use tablet both the bacteria-destroying fac- 
tors and the important nutrients to increase the life 
and beauty of your flowers. 


No fussy measuring or mixing. No waste. Just 
tear a tablet from its patented Seal-tite Sani-tape 
pocket. Drop in vase. Costs so little. So easy to 
use. So sure. Why go on wasting half the life of 
your bouquets? 

Instead pin a dollar to this ad and mail today for 
ten | box of 50 FLOWER-PEPS, or $3.00 for 200, post- 
pai 








DEALERS WRITE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. 915 Box “A,” Needham 92, Mass. 








NEW and very hardy 
White double garden Chrysanthemum 
FLEECY CLOUD 
Two $1.00 Dozen $5.00 
H. ROY MOSNAT, Belle Plaine, Iowa 
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Mertensia Virginica 


BLUEBELLS 


Beautiful bell-shaped flowers in 
clusters on 14 to 16 inch stems. 
Blooms with tulips and narcissus. 
Grows in sun or shade. Ideal for 
naturalizing. Best planted in fall. 
Will bloom next spring. 


lto 3 eye size, 8 for $1.00 
3 to 5 eye size, 5 for $1.00 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1.00 
All postpaid. 
Send for free catalog. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 

















LILIES 


FRENCH-GROWN 
BEAUTIES OF 
THE HIGHEST 


Quality 
FOR JUNE 
BLOOM 


Not “odvertising-size” bulbs, but selected mammoth 

estate size! The finest French-grown strain: strong, 

hardy, disease-free, breathtakingly beautiful pure white 

blooms. Stocks very limited. Clip out and order today. 
3 for $2.45; 10 for $7.70 postpaid. 

FREE BULB BOOKLET. Full color listing of Dutch Tulips, 


hyacinths, crocus, American doffodils, lilies. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’S stn 


When writing advertisers plea-- 
mention HORTICULTURE 





HORTICULTURE 














DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 


ORDER NOW for Fall Planting 
Need little A easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest varieties—grafted 
on true Malling stock. Also: 


PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 
NECTARINES—CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


ESPALIERS- trained Fruit Trees § | 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful 


I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 

ea the finest varieties of these trees. 
br r NOW. Stock is limited. Write for illus- 
trated Folder J. Address: 





HENRY LEUTHARDT 





Port Chester - New York 


KING STREET opposite COMLY AVENUE 











AMERICAN GROWN 
yy, 


18 Ade 
2.90 


40 bulbs $5.00 
90 bulbs $10.00 


POSTPAID 
@ This is an assortment 
selected from the finest 
varieties and most bril- 
lant colors that come in 
Darwin & Breeder types. 
AllTop Grade, 12cm. 
Bulbs produced in the 
Northwest under ideal 
growing conditions. 


ORDER NOW for Immediate Delivery 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS « Box IIIS H+ Sacramento, Calif. 
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% Just Arrived ees FRANCE | 
Madonna LILIES 


(Lilium Candidum) 
For September Planting 


Your opportunity to obtain the finest 
bulbs since the war of this fragrant { 
Majestic White Lily. True North of 
France type—absolutely hardy. Must be 
planted in September for June flower- 
ing. Only a limited quantity of these ( 
large disease-free bulbs. 
ORDER NOW BY MAIL OR PHONE 


MAMMOTH SIZE, each 80c, doz. $9.50 
JUMBO SIZE, each $1.25, doz. $14.75 


; PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Preprint 9, Mass. Cap. 0626 


a ——— 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare 
greenhouse species, in large assortment 
in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Wit 


- 


= 


> * ~* ~= * ~<» 4 ~=. 











Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


September 15, 1946 





advisable to attempt to divide the clumps 
in the Fall. Wait until early April when 
the eyes should commence to make their 
appearance and no trouble will be had in 
deciding just where to make the divisions. 

—Edward B. Lloyd. 
Montclaire, N. J. 


The Flowering Quinces 


HE flowering quince or, as it used to 

be known, the Japanese quince is one 
of the better known flowering shrubs of 
early Spring. It grows best in full sun but 
is tolerant of some shade and, like the 
orchard quince, seems able to thrive in 
moist places. 

The blooms of the flowering quince, 
Chznomeles lagenaria, and the lesser flow- 
ering quince, C. japonica, open before the 
leaves appear on the plants and in cool, 
moist Springs maintain their show of 
bloom until well after the plants are 
clothed by the foliage. Numerous garden 
varieties have long been displayed in arbo- 
retums but seem very slow in finding their 
way into home gardens. Of the group, the 
white-flowered ones seem to be the most 
outstanding. 

As a rule, the relatively large yellowish 





The fruit of the flowering quince is 
unusually fragrant. 


or greenish fruits have no particular showi- 
ness in Autumn. They are, however, inter- 
esting as fruits, for their fragrance and are 
notable for their extreme sourness in the 
fresh state. Mixed half and half with 
apple, these usually wasted fruits make a 
satisfactory jelly. 


READY NOW 


Fall Planting Suggestions 
Request our handsomel eens folder describ- 
ing a selected group of distinctive hardy perennials. 
Plant now for a bonus of extra blooms next Spring! 
* 













Successors te WM. BORSCH & SON 


ry 
maplewood, oregon HARDY PLANTS 
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PLANT PEONIES NOW 


for Spring Flowers 





SPECIAL OFFER “B” 


Frankie Curtis. Large; white. $3 ea. 
Grandiflora. Large; late; bright pink. $1 ea. 
Lamartine. Late; deep old rose-pink. $1.25 ea. 
Marie Crousse. Tall; shell-pink. $1 ea. 
Mary Brand. Clear crimson; good cut flower. $1.25 ea. 
Modele de Periection. Rose-pink; prolific. $1 ea. 
Strong 3 to 5-eye roots 
6 Plants for $7.50 ppd. 


Write for Folder—it’s FREE! 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS wa:onon, wo. 








DISCS * SEEDS * CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS 


The Gravely ALONE 
solves every major up- 
keep problem of the 


country home or 


small farm. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


GRAVELY 


MOTOR PLOW & CULT. CO. 








RARE DUTCH BULBS 


Imported from Holland for 
Fall Delivery 


TOP SIZE and TOP QUALITY ONLY 


Tulips 12 ems & up 
- Hyacinths 19 cm & up 
. Narcissus (Double Nose) 
. Crocus 
- and other Fall Planting Bulbs 
PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 
NETHERLANDS IMPORT COMPANY 





4296 Washington Street Roslindale 31, Mass. 








FRENCH LILACS 
Beautifully and Individually Grown 


One each of these favorites: 

1 Pres. Grevy (double lavender) 

1 Glori de Moulins (single dark red) 
With one white, either 

1 Marie LeGrey (large single white) 

1 Mme. LeMoine (double white) 

All 3 for $3.75 Postpaid 2-34,’ Size 

FREE: Send post- : Order early. 
card for new Shipments in October. 


LILAC FOLDER. MABEL L. FRANKLIN 
Many other fine 5357 15th Av. 8. 
FRENCH LILACS. : Minneapolis Minn. 











Ideal Darwin 
Tulips of 
Distinct Beauty 


Annie Speelman. White. 

Insurpassable. Lilac, lighter edges. 

Mahogany. Huge; mahogany red. 

Lady Hillingdon. Orange, shaded buff. 

Hummingbird. Violet-purple, white center. 

Top-size Bulbs, $1.65 per doz. $12 per 100 
SPECIAL “HORTICULTURE” OFFER 


30 Bulbs (6 each of above) $4.00 

60 Bulbs (12 each of above) $7.50 
Ideal Darwin Tulips in Mixture. Top-size 

bulbs, $1.50 per doz. $10 per 100. 


FREE: Send for our complete color cata- 
log of Bulbs, Perennials and Roses. 


CARROLL GARDENS wees 


Westminster 
Maryland 








“Garden Gems’”’ 


Our Complete Catalog will 
show you the way to a more 
beautiful garden. Illustrated 
and described are New and 
Old Roses, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Shrubs, Vines and all 
the best Perennial Flowers. 
Free East of Miss.; 25 cts. 
elsewhere. 


bYejojeiil aroma te anit 
Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 



































This Orlyt 
Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt 
shown, is all ready to put up on founda- 
tion prepared by you. Your house heating 
system may be extended for the green- 
house. Other Orlyt models from $119.50, 
Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 27, N. Y. Des Plaines 27, Ill. 
















THE NEW CATALOGUES 




















The Offerman Delphinium Gardens, 
Seattle 6, Wash., is offering seed of its own 
strain of delphiniums under the name of 
Silver Queen. English border carnations 
are also offered. 

The Fall catalogue of Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y., lists such rose novelties 
as Rubaiyat, Enchantment and Pink Boun- 
tiful, as well as the best of the older vari- 
eties. 

The famous Van Tubergen Dutch bulbs 
are offered in wide variety in the 1946 cata- 
logue of The Barnes, Importers, Lockport, 
BN. Be 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: For Fall shipping, 12 vari- 
eties. Stamped, self-addressed envelope will bring 
circular. Baxter Greenhouse, 2023 Belmont, 
Youngstown 4, Ohio. | 


DOUBLE BLOODROOT: 
April, like small double white Peonies. Grows 
easily in woodsy soil, part shade. Plant now. 
$1.50 each postpaid (limit 2 roots). Gray-Cole, 
Ward Hill, Mass. 


HORTICULTURIST and Garden Supply House. 
Importer and Exporter of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
and Horticultural Materials. OC. A. Davila, Apdo, 
1864, Caracas, Venezuela. 


HEMEROCALLIS:: Japanese, Siberian, Bearded 
Iris, Coral Bells. Only large size plants sent. Free 
list including Hyperion, many others. Omar Coles, 
Magnolia, N. J. 








Very rare. Flowers, 














CLASSIFIED 


$2.00, payable in advance. 
Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 





ORDER NOW our famous giant flowering pansy 
plants. They are transplanted, field grown, reach 
you in perfect condition. 25 to 50, 5¢; over 50, 
4¢ each, plus express. Get our complete list of 
pansies, violas, daisies, myosotis, delphiniums. 
Pacific Hybrid Delphinium seed, 500 $1. Ward, 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


HARDY PHLOX, Divaricata (Wood) shade or sun, 
fragrant, hardy, white to violet blue. 20 $3, 100 
$12. H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


HARDIEST PERENNIAL ASTER, ‘‘Queen Mary,” 
blue, vigorous, fine for cutting. Dozen $3 delivered. 
H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Growers 
cleared from one thousand to two thousand dollars 
per acre for their blueberry crops this summer. 
Fall planting equally as good as Spring. One year, 
$3.50 doz., $20—100. Two years, $8 doz., $50— 
100. Three years, $12 doz., $95—100. Ship 
Sept., Oct. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 














POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. June 
bearers, $8—100. Varieties, Big Joe, Blakemore, 
Catskill, Chesapeake, Dorsett, Dunlap, Fairfax, 
Gandy, Lupton, Maytime, Premier, Red Star, 
Starbright, Royal Sovereign. Everbearers, $9— 
100. Gem, Mastodon. Bear well next Spring. 
Plant Sept., Oct., Nov. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





BERRY PLANTS. Herbs. Blueberry, Layer Straw- 
berry, Boysenberry, Raspberry, Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, Blackberry, Dewberry, Thyme, Sage, Mints, 
Chives, Lavender, Twickle’s Lavender. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





DAFFODILS — Handmade mixture 10 or more 
varieties $4.25 per peck, $16 per bushel blooming- 
size bulbs. Contains King Alfred, The First, 
Olympia, Helios, Sir Watkins, Brightling, Croesus, 
Bonfire, Homer, and Horace. For prices on these 
varieties sold separately and other mixtures and 
novel varieties send for our list. River’s Edge 
Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 


SOILLESS GARDENING Grow Bigger, Healthier, 
More Abundant Plants, with ABUNDA-GRO, The 
Miracle Plant Stimulator. All Year ’round. In- 
doors or Outdoors. With or Without Soil. Write for 
FREE Information today and secure the illustrated 
folder which tells you all about this remarkable 
go R. W. Storer, 1312 Ashland Ave., Dayton 
0, 0. 


PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM LILY: Glori- 
ous, fragrant Easter-Lily-like flowers, August to 
October. Hardy perennial, easy to grow. Selected 
flowering size bulbs, Doz. $3.50 postpaid. Order 
Now. Plant this Fall. Write for Free Circular. 
= H. Wolff, 139 N. Highland Rd., Spring- 
eld, Pa. 


DAFFODILS: Having trouble locating varieties 
you wish to plant this Fall? Write me your re- 
quirements at once. Over 600 varieties available, 
all guaranteed true to name. Special offer of nat- 
uralizing varieties, white, yellow or mixed, $35.00 
per 1,000. The Hodge Podge, Gloucester, Virginia. 




















CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES 


for Fall planting. Varieties Cabot, Con- 
cord, Rancocas, Rubel, Stanley, Jersey. 
Special offer 3 plants, 12”-15”", for $4.00, 
our selection of varieties. Correspondence 
invited, 

JOSEPH G. O’NEILL 
P. O. Box 32 


Moorestown, N. J. 














AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational early 
species Hybrids. Free Peony with certain orders. 
Free Catalogue. Edward Auten, Jr., Box T, Prince- 
ville, Illinois. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use {n Biological Soil Building.’”’ Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





CHOICE HOLLAND BULBS: Full color catalog 
free on request to The Little Flower Shop, Box 505, 
Lewes, Del. 


NARCISSUS TENUOIR — Very rare — Fine old 
English stock $3.50 a dozen. Box E, Middleburg, 
Virginia. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


BULB TRAYS, wire bottoms, corner posts. 30 
prize-winning glads, $3.50 P.P. Frank DuBois, 
Fairfield, Conn. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years 
when planted in SANLODEB, the soil that con- 
tains abundant plant food. 2 lbs. 55¢ postpaid, 
65¢ west of Mississippi River. No stamps. 8. E. 
DeBerry, 611 So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: White Lady $1, Improved 
Blue Boy $1, Sailor Boy $1, Pink Beauty 75¢, 
Blue Girl 75¢, Ionantha (sold in the East as 
Amethyst) 75¢. For 1 plant add 30¢ for postage 
and special packing; for more than 1 add 25% 
of the cost of the plants. Pansy M. Barnes, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 




















GREETING CARDS and folders, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of YOUR OWN pictures of 
house, fireside, people or other subject. With spe- 
cial wording if desired. Order early. Samples 10¢ 
credited on order. Tifft, 17 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H. 





HEMEROCALLIS: Hyperion, Linda, Patricia, 
Rajah, Bagdad, each 75¢. Hankow, Theron, each 
$2. Dauntless, Nebraska, August Pioneer, each $1. 
Henryi Lily, 50¢. Lycoris, $1. List free. Crawford 
Gardens, Salina, Kansas. 





NARCISSI: Mixture, many varieties, all good, 
earliest to latest, for garden, naturalizing, cut 
flowers. All sizes, ungraded. $15 per bushel, $8 
per half-bushel, $4.50 per quarter-bushel, $2.50 
per gallon. Golden Sceptre, Buttercup: jonquil 
hybrids, deep golden yellow. Either or both, $10 
per half-bushel, $5.50 per quarter-bushel, $3 per 
gallon. Purchaser pays express. The following 
postpaid: Mixture 75¢ lb., $3 gal. Croesus, Sir 
Watkin, Cassandra, Buttercup, Golden Sceptre. 
$6 per 100, any assortment. Oronogo Flower 
Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 








WANTED: 


and outside work. 


Gardener experienced in greenhouse 
Permanent position in Indian 


apolis. Apartment provided. State age, salary, 
references. Box 67, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 
15, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER: Life estate experience, greenhouse 
and outside, married, service veteran, two chil- 
dren, excellent references. John Palmer, 28 Ken- 
wood Terrace, Lynn, Mass. 








GARDENER: 52, single, general gardening, green- 
house, outdoor work, estate maintenance. Perma- 
nent position only. Wages, conditions first letter 
please. Box 53, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Mass. 


COUPLE. College graduates. Experience manag- 
ing properties, real estate, secretary, travel. Ex- 
perienced teacher. Wife home manager, dietician. 
Box 65, c/o “Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 


MARRIED MAN. 65. Caretaker experienced in 
greenhouse and grounds near Boston. Excellent 
references. James D. Burke, Great Plain Ave., 
Wellesley. Tel. Wellesley 3864-J. 











WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS — Dainty white 
Muscari—plant them in groups for your Spring 
garden, $1.00 per dozen postpaid. The Redwoods 
Gaxden, Route 17, Box 1376, Milwaukie, Oregon. 
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SUPERINTENDENT-GARDENER: 25 years’ ex- 
perience in greenhouse work and gardening. 
Excellent references. Married, children school age. 
R. W. Mercer, 233 Park Holm, Newport, R. I. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Harvest Show 


and 


Exhibition of Hardy 
Chrysanthemums 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





October 10, || and 12 


THE HOURS: 
Thursday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 

| Friday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

Saturday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 





Admission Free 








—————— 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


LIBRARY 


The Society has a pleasant, fully 
equipped library with a trained worker 
to assist in finding the answers to gar- 
dening problems. Information on all 
kinds of horticultural subjects; books; 
current periodicals; pamphlets; and 
collections of printed material on 
garden club promotional needs are 
available. 





The literature covers the work of 
the amateur, the professional gar- 
dener, the student of botany, the re- 
search worker in horticulture and its 
allied fields. 


Only members may borrow books 
(those at a distance may write for 
them), but non-members are invited to 








visit our rooms for reading or research. 


—- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) H 


Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. 
The privileges of membership are as 
follows: 
Subscription to “Horticulture.” 
Services of— 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 
Lectures during the Winter. 
Philadelphia Flower Show. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 
Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 
Year Book. 
Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 
a 
Annual Dues — $3.50 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


cndteniiiimmtis 
Office and Library Hours: 
September 16 to June 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
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*” ELECTRIC SEED 


“GRO-OUICK BED HEATER 


INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for <=, 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 
HOR Oo Cable 400 watt wih 
Ss F e wa 
Thermostat for 6x6 bed 5 TELA 
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GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron, Chicago 10, IIL 
LANDSCAPE 
Lear GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-9, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Oal. 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


Plant them now. Rare Hyacinths, lovely 
Lilies, hardy oy Ostrowskia, Ixio- 
lirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few out 
of many in our New Autumn Catalog, ready 
on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


HEMEROCALLIS (daylilies) 


They never fail you. The new colors in named 
varieties have a prolonged blooming season in any 
type soil. My plants being raised in well composted 
soil make huge heavy bloomers the first season and 
the blooms hold up well under our hot sunshine. 
List gladly sent upon request. 
AMARYLLIS GARDENS 
15 Screven Avenue N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 



























WILD BIRDS ADD (Zezaeeor 10 YOUR GARDEN 








"i> > AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
a IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
me | Feeders with and without squirrel 
- =| gvards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 








September 15, 1946 











| COMING EVENTS | 


Sept. 20-22. Tacoma, Wash. Tacoma Dis- 
trict Chrysanthemum Society’s Show of 
English Early Chrysanthemums at Hod- 
carriers Hall. 


Sept. 21-22. Bergen County, N. J. Annual 
Fall Flower Show of the Federation of 
Garden Clubs of Bergen County, N. J., 
at. the Hackensack Woman’s Club. 


Sept. 21-22. Rutledge, Pa. Fall Flower Show 
of the Delaware County Garden Club. 


Sept. 26. Worcester, Mass. Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. Display of 
Table Decorations at Horticultural Hall. 


Sept. 28-29. Washington, D. C. Fall Rose 
Show of the Potomac Rose Society in 
the United States National Museum. 


Oct. 1-2. Detroit, Mich. Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Council of Garden 
Clubs. 


Oct. 1-3. Seattle, Wash. Flower Show 
Practice School of the Washington State 
Federation of Garden Clubs at the 
Women’s Century Club House. 

Oct. 2-4. Boston, Mass. Judging School 
sponsored by the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts and the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural and Symphony halls. 


Oct. 3. Worcester, Mass. Worcester County 
Horticultural Society Fruit and Vege- 
table Exhibition at the Horticultural 
Building. 


Oct. 8-10. Cleveland, Ohio. United Horti- 
culture Meeting at Wade Park Manor. 
Oct. 10-12. Boston, Mass. Harvest Show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 12-13. Castroville, Calif. Annual Arti- 
choke Festival. 

Oct. 24. Boston, Mass. Annual Meeting of 
the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 











Box H Exeter, N. H. 
FALL-Made LAWNS Need 
HY PER-HUMUS 


Grass starts quicker, win- 

ters better when the top- 

soil is enriched with Hyper- 

Humus. 

Write for descriptive folder. 
HYPER-HUMUS CO. 

Newton, N. J. 





, 








Firebrand—Grand orange scarlet. 
George Stipp—Huge glowing salmon. 
Purple Sweetheart—Glorious red purple. 
Silverton—Immense soft lilac. 

One each named and labeled for $1.75 


Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Avenue Spokane, Wash. 


Our New 1946 Catalog 
Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Ever offered in America 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Barre, Vermont 








Dept. H 








Send for free 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
I 


permanent 


sample a 


ead pencil marking 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 








with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 








a TREES COMMIT SUICIDF! f 


Many a fine specimen of Maple, Pine, Oak, or Elm 
has taken its life of its own accord. It has not been killed 
by foreign agents such as insects, disease, wind, lightning, 
starvation, or unfavorable soil, but by the pernicious 
habit of winding its roots about the stem, usually just 
below the surface of the ground and gradually, but 
surely, strangling its own life blood and cutting away 
its circulation. 


Known as “Girdling Roots,” this condition usually 
results from one or more roots which, in the early life 
of the tree, instead of growing out radially from the 
tree, followed a course along the outer bark and around 
the trunk. As the diameter of the tree increases year 
by year pressure will be exerted between the trunk and 
the root, until the flow of sap is restricted and the trunk 
and root have become depressed. The depression is more 
pronounced on the trunk and the flow of sap is gradually 
reduced until completely cut off. This area of the trunk 
becomes inactive and finally dies. Insects soon find en- 
trance, followed by wood-destroying fungi, and the once 
beautiful tree gradually enters into a period of decay. 


Man sometimes becomes an accessory to this crime, 
though usually unknowingly. In the transplanting of 
trees, many roots are cut, whether they occur on large 
trees or small. The cutting away of roots encourages the 
sending out of lateral roots, usually following the main 
stem where food seems abundant. Years later girdling 
roots may occur and often do. 





Fortunately for the tree that is suffering, and pro- 
vided actual decay has not begun, there is a remedy — 
to properly cut away the offending member. Sometimes 
severing the root will relieve the pressure, but it is often 
necessary to chisel away chip by chip the girdling member 
which may be deeply embedded in the trunk, taking care 
not to break through the bark of the tree. 


It is a surgical operation that requires all the care 
and skill of a trained dendrician; to do it improperly is 
to further damage the tree and hasten its demise . . . to 
perform it properly means the restoration to beauty and 
health of a fine and valuable tree. 


Every Bartlett dendrician is trained in every phase 
of tree care. At his right hand is the background of 
years of experience and scientific investigation of Bart- 
lett scientists, study that progresses constantly at the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive 
Experimental Grounds. Your trees are valued friends — 
give them the best care, Bartlett care. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. Beccehtabesteric: m4 
Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
Bra Si, Peron emai ay Mee, Ron eerie a Pert Mar Peres By Metre 


ord . Sine ’ 
York, N. ¥., & N.Y. WwW . ¥., White , NW. Y., Chambersburg, Pa., d, Pa., Paoli, Pa., 
Wilmington, Dal Batheods, Mé., eounen a Marion, Ind., Portemowi, Onto Reanoke, Va., Bluofela . W. Va., Huntington, W. Va. 
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